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walk is being laid. 
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(Covering the period August 28 to September 11) 


HE, Federation of Eritrea with 
Ethiopia was formally established 
on September 11 when his Imperial 


Eritrean Federation Majesty, Emperor 
Established Haile Selassie, rati- 
fied the Federal 


Act —the final stages of implementa- 
tion of the United Nations resolu- 
tion federating the two countries. The 
ceremony took place in the Throne 
Room of the Palace in Addis Ababa. 
In the presence of the Crown Prince, 
the Duke of Harrar; the Ethiopian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Aklilou 
Abte Wold; the United Nations Com- 
missioner in Eritrea, Dr. Eduardo 
Anze Matienzo; the representative of 
the Chief Administrator of Eritrea; 
senior members of the Diplomatic 
Corps and Ministers of the Ethiopian 
Government. 

The Emperor, speaking from the 
Palace balcony after signing the instru- 
ment of ratification, paid tribute to 
the United Kingdom, “Our faithful 
wartime and peacetime ally, who had 
the prescience and statesmanship to 
lend its support to this solution we 
are celebrating today.” He also com- 
mended the United Nations Commis- 
sioner, Dr, Anze Matienzo, whom he 
called “that distinguished representa- 
tive from the new world, a sincere 
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friend of Eritrea and Ethiopia.” Ato 
Tedla Bairu, Chief Executive of Erit- 
rea, thanked the Emperor for ali he 
had done to make possible the Federa- 
tion. 


United Nations Tribunal in 
was formally installed at 
Asmara on Septem- 
ber 4. The Tribunal 
has executive jurisdiction on the dis- 
posal of the properties of the former 
Italian administration in accordance 
with the General Assembly’s detailed 
proposals last January. It will post- 
pone any disputes between Italian and 
Eritrean authorities on these matters 
and give such instructions as either of 
them may require. The three judges 
of the Tribunal are Hugo G. L. Wick- 
strom, of Sweden, Vicente Sanchez- 
Gravito of Mexico, and Saiz Yoruko- 
glu, of Turkey. 


The 
Eritrea 


Eritrean Tribunal 


Further discussion of proposals 
have taken place in the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Com- 
mission. The proposals, 
contained in a working paper sub- 
mitted by France, the United King- 
dom and the United States, among 
other things suggested a five-power 
conference to work out details on dis- 


Disarmament 


armament, including the fixing of 
numerical ceilings for all armed forces 
and armaments. During a series of 
meetings ending on August 29, the 
Commission also considered a U.S.S.R. 
proposal to include the banning of 
germ warfare in the Commission's 
plan of work. This proposal was re- 
jected, but the Commission adopted 
a proposal by France, Chile and Tur- 
key to make a specific reference to 
“bacterial weapons,” the part of the 
work plan dealing with the elimina- 
tion and control of “weapons of mass 
destruction.” The Commission ad- 
journed on August 29 without setting 
a date for its next meeting. 


After resuming discussion of the 
admission of new Members to the 
United Nations on Sep- 
tember 2 and consider- 
ing a U.S.S.R. proposal 
for recommending simultaneous ad- 
mission of fourteen applicants, the Se- 
curity Council rejected the proposal 
on September 8. The vote was 2 in 
favor and 5 against, with 4 absten- 
tions. 

Two days later, the Council dis- 
cussed the advisability of giving early 
consideration to the resolution of the 
General Assembly of February 1, 


Admission of 
New Members 
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1952, regarding the admission of new 
Members, and then passed on to con- 
sideration of the item on its agenda 
concerning the applications of Libya, 
Japan, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 


The Governing Bodies of the Inter- 
national Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund began 
their seventh annual 
meetings on September 3 at Mexico 
City and were welcomed to Mexico 
by President Miguel Aleman. Ad- 
dressing the joint opening — session, 
President Aleman voiced the hope 
that the Bank and Fund would ex- 
pand their valuable aid to under-de- 
veloped countries and expressed a be- 
lief that Member states of the two 
agencies should work out formulas for 
a speedy increase in international co- 
operation for economic development. 

Horacio Later, of Brazil, who pre- 
sided at the opening ceremony, stress- 
ed that the role of the Bank and Fund 
in international finance and economics 
Was eauivalent to that of the United 
Nations in the political field. The 
Bank and the Fund, he said, are neces- 
sary to provide the solid social and 
economic order necessary to ensure 
world peace. 


Bank and Fund 


Holding what has recently become 
their customary weekly session, the 
Korean truce delegations met 
at Pan Mun Jom on Septem- 
ber 4 and recessed until September 
12. The meeting lasted just over half 
an hour. A Unified Command com- 
munique reported that no progress was 
made on the issue of an exchange of 
war prisoners—the question on which 
a deadlock has continued since last 
April. 


Korea 


Requests for advisory opinions 
from the International Court of Jus- 
‘ tice, referrals to 
Recommendations on . 
: the International 
Legal and Drafting ; : .s 
Relies Law Commission 
and proposals to 
revise the rules of procedure of the 
General Assembly should at some 
time be referred to the Assembly’s 
Legal Committee. This is the main 
recommendation of the Assembly’s 
Special Committee for the considera- 
tion of the methods and procedures of 
the General Assembiy for dealing with 
legal and drafting questions, which 
concluded its meetings on September 
4. The Special Committee also rec- 
ommended that whenever an Assem- 
bly Committee believes the legal as- 
pects of a problem important they 
should be referred to the Legal Com- 
mittee. On drafting procedure the 
Special Committee recommends con- 
sultation among Chairmen, Vice-Chair- 
men, Rapporteurs and the Secretariat, 
without, however, disturbing the pres- 
ent procedure of appointing sub-com- 
mittees for drafting tasks. 
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The International Court of Justice 
rendered judgment on August 27 in 
the case brought 
by France to de- 
termine the rights 
of United States nationals in the 
French Zone of Morocco. The judg- 
ment holds that United States citizens 
have the right to import goods into 
the Protectorate on the same basis as 
French nationals and that United 
States citizens and their protegés have 
the right to have disputes among them- 
selves determined by Consular Courts. 
United States citizens and their pro- 
teges are subject to all internal Mo- 
roccan taxes, the Court held, and the 
power to determine the valuation of 
imported goods, resting with Moroc- 
can customs authorities, is not limited 
by any treaty. 


Citizens in Morocco 
Rights of United States 


After five years of work, a draft 
convention sponsored by the United 
Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organi- 
zation which will assure creative 
artists copyrights on their work out- 
side the borders of their own coun- 
tries has been signed by 35 nations at 
Paris. The Convention will come into 
force three months after ratification 
by twelve nations. 


Copyrights 


Two draft conventions designed to 
facilitate the recognition and enforce- 
Enforcement of Ment. across national 
Family Claims borders, of the claims 

of deserted families for 
support by the head of the family have 
been prepared by the Committee of 
Experts on the Recognition and En- 
forcement Abroad of Maintenance 
Obligations. 


United Nations expenditures for 
1953 are expected to total $47,765,- 
Budget Proposals oe according to the 
Fer 1953 Secretary - General's 

budget estimates. This 
is $332,000 below the appropriations 
for the present year. Miscellaneous in- 
come for 1953 is estimated at $6,112,- 
500, leaving a net budgetted expen- 
diture of $41,652,700. 

On these figures the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budget- 
ary Questions has recommended a 
cut of $990,000. The principal re- 
ductions proposed are for contractual 
printing, common services, the United 
Nations Office at Geneva, permanent 
equipment, common staff costs, meet- 
ings of United Nations organs, and 
public information. 


Representatives of Japan, Italy and 
the Federal Republic of Germany re- 
ported to the Com- 
mission on Prisoners 
of War now meeting in Geneva that 
they still have no information on the 
fate of some 1,800,000 persons who 
have not returned to their homes since 
the end of World War II. 


Prisoners of War 


“The problems of sub-standard liv- 
ing conditions in many non-self-gov- 
erning territories 
are in the main 
problems of the vicious circle of pov- 
erty in its various manifestations of 
ill-health, low physical vitality, ignor- 
ance, and consequent low producti- 
vity . . .” This is one of the conclu- 
sions reached by a Secretariat survey 
of major social problems in_ the 
world’s dependent territories. The sur- 
vey is one of several studies before 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories which 
began its 1952 session at Permanent 
Headquarters on September 11. At 
this session the Committee will con- 
centrate on social conditions and sub- 
mit a special report to the Assembly. 
It will also make its regular study of 
information received this year under 
Article 73e of the Charter. 


Dependent Territories 


The ad hoc Committee established 
by the General Assembly last year 
completed _ its 
study of fac- 
tors to be taken into account in de- 
ciding whether a territory is or is not 
“non-self-governing.” By September 9, 
the Committee had formulated a set of 
factors which will now be submitted 
for the Assembly’s consideration. The 
factors are designed to ascertain three 
possible types of status: independence, 
other forms of self-government and 
free association with the metropolitan 
or other country. 


Toward Self-Government 


Twenty-six Member countries of the 
United Nations would pay slightly less 
toward the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Organization 
and eleven slightly more according to 
a revised scale of assessment recom- 
mended, by the Standing Committee on 
Contributions. The Committee recom- 
mends a reduction in the United 
States contribution from 36.90 per 
cent to 35.12 per cent and an increase 
in the U.S.S.R. contribution from 
9.85 per cent to 12.28 per cent. The 
changes recommended, the Commit- 
tee report said, were based either on 
reduction by roughly one-half of ap- 
parent unbalances judged on the basis 
of capacity to pay or application of the 
principle that no country in normal 
times should contribute more than 
one-third of the total contributions. 


Contributions 


Canada has become a party to the 
Convention on the Prevention and 
iis tine Punishment of the Crime 

of Genocide, the fortieth 
country to ratify. David M. Johnson, 
Permanent Representative of Canada 
to the United Nations, deposited the 
instrument of ratification on Septem- 
ber 3. The ratification is without any 
reservations. . . . France on September 
10 became the 20th nation to sign the 
Convention Relating to the Status of 
Refugees. 
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THREE-POWER PROPOSALS CONSIDERED 
BY DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


HEN the Disarmament Com- 

mission met on August 27, it 
had before it a U.S.S.R. proposal for 
immediate consideration of bacterial 
warfare, The proposal, introduced on 
August 15, called for the inclusion in 
the Commission’s plan of work of the 
question “of violation of the prohibi- 
tion of bacterial warfare,” “of the 
impermissibility of the use of bac- 
terial weapons,” and “of calling to 
account those who violate the pro- 
hibition of bacterial warfare.” 

After discussion at two. earlier 
meetings the Commission rejected the 
proposal by 9 votes to | (U.S.S.R.) 
with 2 abstentions (Chile and Pak- 
istan. ) 

The Commission then approved a 
proposal by Chile, France and Turkey. 
This provided for a specific reference 
to bacterial weapons in the Commis- 
sion’s working program. The proposal 
added, the words “including bacterial 
weapons” to the section of the Com- 
mission’s working plan dealing with 
the elimination and control of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. This pro- 
posal was adopted: by 10 votes to 0, 
with 2 abstentions (Pakistan and the 
U.S.S:R.) 


EXPLANATIONS OF VOTE In explaining 
their votes several representatives said 
they had rejected the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal as they believed the question at 
issue was already covered in the Com- 
mission’s original working _ plan. 
Nevertheless, in order to make it 
perfectly clear that the Commission 
should include bacterial warfare in 
the subjects it was to consider, they 
endorsed the amendment. The Chair- 
man, Daniel J. von Balluseck, took 
this point of view, adding that the 
Netherlands was fully prepared to 
discuss any concrete proposal which 
was considered as a component part 
of general disarmament. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
said the results of the vote had, for 
the second time, shown that the 
Anglo-American bloc in the Com- 
mission—bound by obligations of a 
“military and aggressive nature’ — 
had refused to consider the inadmis- 
sibility of the use of bacterial weapons. 
The same bloc had refused to con- 
sider the question in the Security 
Council, stating then that it came 
within the province of the Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

The U.S.S.R. representative reiter- 
ated that only one major state, the 
United States, had refused to ratify 
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the Geneva Protocol of 1925, banning 
the use cf bacterial weapons. Conse- 
quently, the United States objected 
to the consideration of the question 
of the inadmissibility of the use of 
bacterial weapons and of waging bac- 
terial warfare, although such deeds 
were prohibited by the Geneva Proto- 
col. The only appraisal of such a posi- 
tion, said Mr. Malik, was that it was 
designed to secure a free hand for the 
preparation and eventual unleashing 
of bacterial warfare. The inclusion of 
a phrase in “the hollow and empty 
plan” of work imposed on the Com- 
mission by the Anglo-American bloc 
was merely designed to camouflage 
the refusal of the United States to rat- 
ify the Geneva Protocol and to com- 
ply with the international norms set 
down in that Protocol. 

For the United States, Benjamin V. 
Cohen said it was impossible to under- 
stand how his delegation’s position 
could be construed as being opposed 
to consideration of eliminating germ 
warfare as part of a disarmament 
program. The United States had voted 
against the U.S.S.R. proposal because 
it did not relate to the elimination of 
germ warfare as a part of a disarm- 
ament program aimed at reducing the 
danger of war by reducing the wea- 
pons in national armaments and by 
eliminating all major weapons of mass 
destruction. The U.S.S.R. proposal had 
dealt only with the rules of war. 
But if they wanted to disarm they had 
to disarm before war began, in order 
that it would not begin. 

Mr. Cohen emphasized that the 
United States was at all times ready 
to consider constructive proposals for 
the elimination of germ warfare. He 
had made such proposals in his state- 
ment to the Commission on August 
12 and now reserved the right to cir- 
culate them in the form of formal 
proposals. 

Brazil, said Joao Carlos Muniz, 
considered that the elimination of 
bacterial warfare was part of a com- 
prehensive disarmament plan and was 
fully covered by the work program of 
the Commission. In order to make its 
views quite explicit on the subject, 
Brazil, at the risk of repetition, fa- 
vored the amendment proposed by 
Chile, France and Turkey. 


CONCRETE PROPOSALS DEMANDED’ ‘The 
representatives of Canada and Greece 
also associated themselves with the 
views of the United States, and the 
Netherlands. James George, of Can- 


ada, said almost two meetings of 
the Commission had been spent in 
trying to make it categorically clear 
that the Commission’s plan of work 
gave the U.S.S.R. delegation complete 
liberty to bring up any proposals it 
wished dealing with the prohibition 
of bacterial weapons. The sole proviso 
made by representatives who had voted 
against the U.S.S.R. proposal was that 
they did not wish to reverse the Com- 
mission’s ruling of March 28 last, to 
the effect that specific charges were 
out of order in discussion. The 
U.S.S.R. representative was now play- 
ing the victim of what he chose to 
term “the automatic voting majority.” 
But there was nothing to prevent the 
U.S.S.R. from coming out with con- 
crete proposals. 

Endorsing this viewpoint Alexis 
Kyrou, of Greece, feared, however, 
that it would be impossible for the 
Commission to examine the elimina- 
tion and prohibition of bacterial war- 
fare and bacterial weapons until an 
end was put to the false charges made 
against the United Nations in Korea. 
Such charges, said Mr. Kyrou, vitiated 
the whole atmosphere in the Com- 
mission. 

Muhammed Asad, of Pakistan, said 
his delegation considered beyond any 
possibility of doubt that the term 
“weapons of mass destruction” includ- 
ed bacterial weapons. For this reason 
Pakistan had abstained in the vote on 
both the U.S.S.R. proposal and the 
three-power amendment. 


TRIPARTITE PROPOSALS Debate was then 
resumed on the proposals of the sup- 
plementary tripartite working paper, 
introduced in the Commission on 
August 12. (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
XIII, No. 5) These proposals, amongst 
other things, suggested a possible Big 
Five conference, to be followed by 
regional conferenves, to work out pre- 
liminary agreements on disarmament, 
including the fixing of ceilings for all 
armed forces and armaments. In an 
earlier working paper, submitted to 
the Commission on May 28, the dele- 
gations of France, United Kingdom 
and the United States, had suggested 
tentative numerical ceilings for the five 
great powers. as follows: between one 
and one-and-a-half million for the 
U.S.S.R., the United States and China; 
and between 700,000 and 800,000 for 
France and the United Kingdom. 
Maximum ceilings for all other states 
having substantial armed forces would 
be established in relation to the ceil- 
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ings agreed for the five great powers, 
according to the proposals. 

Presenting what he termed a fuller 
clarification of the tripartite supple- 
ment, Henri Hoppenot, of France, 
stressed that both this and the work- 
ing paper of May 28, had been sub- 
mitted merely as working plans and 
as bases for possible discussion. It 
was hoped that the proposals would 
serve as the framework for a realistic 
and constructive approach. 

The tripartite working papers dealt 
with the three principal aspects of dis- 
armament: the quantum of armed 
forces for each state; the authorized 
level of armaments, and the distribu- 
tion of forces among different branch- 
es of the armed services. The plan to 
be submitted by the Commission to a 
world conference should contain spe- 
cific proposals on these three points 
and the object of their working plan 
was to suggest the procedure to reach 
this objective. 

The French representative wished 
to make it clear that the world con- 
ference and the regional conferences 
would consider only a part of the dis- 
armament problem as a whole. They 
would not, for example, consider the 
control of atomic energy or the elimi- 
nation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. In this respect Mr. Hoppenot 
added: “If general agreement on these 
two problems must of necessity be 
achieved before a general disarma- 
ment plan can be submitted to the 
world conference, it is clear that the 
Disarmament Commission is the only 
One qualified to pursue this task and 
to achieve such an agreement. 

The working paper submitted on 
August 12 clearly stated, he thought, 
that the question of atomic weapons 
and of other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion was not within the competence 
of the conferences envisaged by the 
three powers, in view of the fact that 
the use of all those weapons by na- 
tional armed forces must be prohibit- 
ed. 


PROCEDURE OUTLINED Commenting on 
the French representative’s statement, 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, said, as 
he understood it, the procedure pro- 
posed would be as follows: first, there 
would be an agreement in principle 
in the Disarmament Commission on 
ceiling figures of the armed forces 
and the principles which would de- 
termine the volume of armed forces 
to be allowed for each of the five 
great powers; secondly, regional con- 
ferences would deal with the question 
of armed forces on the basis of prin- 
ciples already adopted with relation to 
the armed forces of the great powers. 
Following this agreement, the con- 
ferences would then consider the dis- 
tribution of the different forces among 
the branches of the armed services of 
the nation concerned and also would 
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consider the leve] of armaments. The 
task of the Disarmament Commission 
would then be to co-ordinate and 
integrate into a general plan the agree- 
ments already reached between the 
five great powers, as well as those 
reached by the regional conferences. 

In view of this procedure, Mr. 
Santa Cruz thought the present task 
of the Commission was primarily to 
find out the reaction of the members 
to this order of work. In other words, 
to the proposed separation of the dis- 
cussion as regards the establishment 
of numerical ceilings, from that of 
the distribution of armed forces and 
armaments. If the reaction to this pro- 
cedure was unfavorable, then the plan 
must inevitably fail. 

The Chilean representative’s sum- 
mary of the position was correct, said 
Mr. Hoppenot. He added that it was 
impossible to determine the distribu- 
tion of effectives among the various 
armed forces if the Commission did 
not have a figure of the aggregate 
total of those effectives. This equally 
applied to the armaments of the 
various armed forces. That explained 
the sequence contemplated by the tri- 
partite plan. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FORCES The Soviet 
representative wished to know whether 
the three sponsors had any ideas as 
to the distribution of the major types 
of armed forces; namely, land, sea and 
air forces, under the ceilings they had 
proposed for the great powers. 

Mr. Hoppenot replied that distribu- 
tion would be considered by the five 
great powers at the proposed world 
conference and at the subsequent 
regional conferences, Once agreement 
had been reached among the five great 
powers, their conclusions would be 
submitted to the Disarmament Com- 
mission. This body, in turn, would ex- 
amine them, make comments or ask 
for further information on certain 
aspects of the agreement reached. 

The three sponsors believed that a 
decision could be reached much more 
rapidly if they met as a group of five 
rather than as one of twelve (the 
composition of the Commission) for 
within the group of twelve there would 
be “seven silent witnesses whose task 
it would be merely to look on while 
the other five powers discussed 
questions which were of interest to 
them alone.” 

There was no question of any 
“plot,” and the three sponsoring 
powers were not trying to conceal 
anything at all. 


“MUTE WITNESSES” The French repre- 
sentative’s statement was unprecedent- 
ed for an organ of the United Nations, 
said Mr. Malik, describing it as “an 
affront to seven members of the Dis- 
armament Commission.” These seven 
were then to be relegated to the role 





of “mute witnesses” in the considera- 
tion of questions having a direct bear- 
ing on the reduction of armaments 
and armed froces. Moreover, the 
French representative had made it clear 
that the distribution of the three major 
categories of armed forces was to be 
kept “a secret” from the Commission. 
This was exactly what the U.S.S.R. 
delegation had maintained they were 
doing from the outset of the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Hoppenot rejoined that the 
U.S.S.R. representative’s words rep- 
resented a flagrant and “‘ill-intentioned 
distortion” of his earlier statement. It 
would be an insult to the Commis- 
sion’s intelligence if he attempted to 
refute the statement of the Soviet 
Union representative. 


U.S.S.R. REJECTION At the Commission’s 
next meeting, on August 29 the 
U.S.S.R. representative analyzed the 
various tripartite proposals, All these 
proposals were, Mr. Malik said, 
“spurious and hypocritical,” proposals 
to camouflage and legitimize the in- 
flated armed forces of the three 
sponsoring powers, particularly their 
air and naval forces; to perpetuate the 
armaments race and legitimize the 
further production and stock-piling of 
atomic weapons. 

There was nothing in the proposals 
on the ratio contemplated for the re- 
duction or limitation of land, sea and 
air forces, or of the ratio of these 
major arms of service to the aggregate 
totals. 

The supplementary proposals again 
relegated air and naval forces to the 
background. Instead of setting forth 
direct and concrete proposals on that 
important issue, the three powers re- 
sorted to “all kinds of circuitous meth- 
ods” which only confused the matter. 

The proposal to refer to regional 
conferences for further examination 
was obviously designed to complicate 
and confuse the question and to delay 
consideration indefinitely. 

Instead of reduction in armaments 
—if only by the one-third proposed 
by the Soviet Union—the three powers 
proposed first to inaugurate, at a 
five-power conference to begin with, 
and subsequently at regional confer- 
ences of some kind, discussions on 
the subject of the level of armaments 
for each state and the types of arm- 
aments within those levels, all of 
which would be determined in the 
light of the special needs, responsibili- 
ties and obligations vested in the 
various states. In other words, the 
three powers were concerned not with 
a reduction in armaments but with 
the institution of maximum levels of 
armaments. This would enable them 
to increase the armaments of such 
states as might deem themselves in- 
sufficiently armed and as might in- 
voke their special needs or responsi- 
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bilities to justify such an increase. In 
reality the three powers were propos- 
ing a system: under which the maxi- 
mum levels of all types of armed 
forces, as well as the quantities and 
types of armaments, would be deter- 
mined by each state for itself upon 
the basis of such pretexts as special 
needs or “so-called special responsi- 
bilities and obligations.” 


“SAD EXPERIENCE” The sad experience 
of such an approach in the League of 
Nations taught the world that refer- 
ences by aggressive states to their 
special needs, tasks and responsibili- 
ties were conducive not to a reduc- 
tion but to an intensification of the 
armaments race and, ultimately, to 
war. 

Mr. Malik then dwelt at length with 
the “aggressive designs of the United 
States” whose ruling circles had been 
planting their forces in all corners of 
the globe and were everywhere form- 
ing aggressive blocs and_ alliances. 
Only recently, it had been reported 
that the United States was building a 
new military base in a remote area 
like Manus Island, in the vicinity of 
New Guinea. The United States was 
building five air bases in North Africa 
—thousands of miles from the shores 
of North America. Having at its dis- 
posal military bases and forces in all 
the major regions of the world the 
United States was evidently seeking, 
directly or indirectly, to ensure for 
itself through its ‘military allies a 
controlling position and a_ decisive 
voice in the regional conferences 
which were proposed. 

The three powers had submitted 
the proposal for calling regional con- 
ferences because the United States 
now, as before, was unwilling to allow 
the Chinese People’s Republic to par- 
ticipate with full rights in the United 
Nations examination of the question. 
But everyone realized that without the 
participation of the representatives of 
the Chinese People’s Republic it was 
impossible properly to solve the prob- 
lem. 


TO DIVERT ATTENTION Having suffered 
a defeat on the initial United States 
proposal for disclosure and _ verifica- 
tion of information on armed forces 
and armaments, and being fully aware 
of the weakness and fallacy of their 
proposals for maximum levels of 
armed forces, the three powers, Mr. 
Malik continued, now proposed a new 
method to delay and frustrate solu- 
tion. Adoption of this circuitous pro- 
cedure, with its complicated system 
of interminable agreements would 
lead only to endless discussions, dis- 
putes and negotiations. Such a pro- 
cedure was designed only to delay the 
consideration of the questions of the 
levels of armed forces, the distribu- 
tion of those forces among the arms 
of the service and the quantities and 
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types of armaments for each state. 
Furthermore, consideration of the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon and 
all other weapons of mass production 
would be evaded. 


A RETROGRESSIVE STEP The U.S.S.R. 
representative maintained that the 
supplementary plan, like its predeces- 
sors, was based on the unacceptable 
third point of the resolution that was 
imposed by the American-British bloc 
in the General Assembly on January 
11, 1952. In that resolution, as was 
pointed out by Mr. Vyshinsky, a gen- 
uine, actual and effective prohibition 
of the atomic weapon and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces was 
supplanted by “spurious proposals” 
for the declaration and verification of 
information. Instead of the institution 
of strict international control, the 
resolution dragged out the “old and 
notorious Baruch Plan,” which pro- 
vided neither prohibition nor control, 
but was merely designed to institute 
an international atomic hegemony by 
American monopolists, just like 
American oil monopolists enjoyed 
hegemony in the whole capitalist 
petroleum world. 


ATOMIC WEAPON Instead of immediate 
adoption of concrete and_ practical 
decisions for the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, and the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon, the 
three powers had presented the old 
“fallacious idea” of reduction by 
stages. In the third section of their 
supplementary proposal they called 
for some kind of initial limitation. 
Then, as a second stage, they called 


for a subsequent limitation instead 
of unconditional and immediate pro- 
hibition and the institution of strict 
international control. 

Obviously, without such immediate 
prohibition there could be no elimina- 
tion. First there must be prohibition 
of the atomic weapon, then the elimi- 
nation and disposal of all such 
weapons, after which atomic energy 
should be used only for peaceful pur- 
poses. But there was nothing like this 
proposed in the tripartite working 
papers. 

Clearly, the three powers contem- 
plated the cessation of production of 
the so-called prohibited weapons, the 
liquidation of stockpiles and facilities 
for production, only when the whole 
endless process of instituting maxi- 
mum levels of so-called permitted 
armaments had been completed. Com- 
pared to this were the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals for a one-third reduction of the 
armed forces of the great powers and 
the unconditional prohibition of 
atomic weapons. Such proposals would 
not, Mr. Malik contended, disturb the 
balance of power, as the United States 
had maintained, but would actually 
prove advantageous. Claims that the 
proposals for maximum ceilings would 
curtail the chances of aggression were 
devoid of foundation. 

He recalled that at an earlier meet- 
ing the French representative declared 
that the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France had joint, global 
armed forces. In that event these three 
powers together had an_ unofficial 
total of more than six million men 
under arms, plus the forces of all the 
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others linked to them by “aggressive 
blocs,” a total far exceeding the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union. But 
the United States continued to brush 
aside the U.S.S.R. proposals with 
“fallacious arguments” that they would 
disturb the balance of power. 


BACTERIAL WEAPONS Mr. Malik also 
stressed that the supplementary three- 
power proposal was again silent on 
the question of bacterial weapons. The 
latter, however, constituted one of the 
greatest dangers to mankind, as was 
recognized on August 7 in the deci- 
sions of the Eighteenth International 
Conference of the Red Cross in To- 
ronto. But the three powers persevered 
in their opposition and evasion of the 
consideration in the Disarmament 
Commission of the inadmissibility of 
bacterial weavons and of the need to 
call to account the violators of such 
prohibitions. They had already twice 
rejected proposals of the Soviet Union 
to examine such matters in the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Malik reiterated that only the 
adoption of his delegation’s proposals 
calling for the reduction of armaments 
and all armed forces of the five 
powers, if only by one-third within 
One year, the unconditional prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon, and the 
institution of strict international con- 
trol on a continuing basis for obser- 
vance of such prohibition, would ful- 
fil the important task of the Disarma- 
ment Commission. 


“RED HERRINGS” The next speaker, John 
Coulson, of the United Kingdom, ex- 
pressed disappointment over the 
U.S.S.R. representative’s statement. 
This had, he said, drawn “a record 
number of red herrings across the path 
of the Commission and contained a 
record number of inaccuracies.” In- 
deed, the statement might be regarded 
as an insult to the Commission mem- 
bers’ intelligence if it were not clear 
that it was directed to some other less 
well-informed audience. 

With regard to the argument that 
the three-power proposals did not pro- 
vide for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, Mr. Coulson pointed out 
that on page 3 of the supplementary 
tripartite paper the word “prohibition” 
or “prohibited” (with regard to atomic 
weapons) occurred no fewer than 
eight times. Therefore, it should be 
perfectly clear that there had been 
no change of position by the three 
powers on that subject. 

Mr. Malik had attacked the tri- 
partite paper for omitting “certain 
things.” But the three sponsors had 
already made it perfectly clear that 
their paper dealt only with a limited 
aspect of the disarmament field. The 
question of the prohibition of atomic 
energy had been covered by the 
majority plan which had been ac- 
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cepted as a basis for discussion by 
the large bulk of the General As- 
sembly, until some no less effective 
plan was prepared. So far there had 
been no sign of a more satisfactory 
proposal forthcoming from __ the 
U.S.S.R. delegation. 

But it was on the reduction of 
armed forces that Mr. Malik seemed 
to “wriggie most,” said the United 
Kingdom representative. He cited the 
U.S.S.R. representative’s figures to 
show that the forces of the three 
Western powers would suffer a greater 
reduction under the tripartite plan 
than under the Soviet proposal for 
a one-third cut. Mr. Malik had main- 
tained that the forces of the three 
Western powers amounted to more 
than six million men. On this Mr. 
Coulson said: “If you apply the 
Soviet Union’s proposal for a reduc- 
tion by one-third, the resulting forces 
for those three countries would num- 
ber four million men. According to the 
proposals put forward by the three 
Western powers, the forces of these 
countries would amount to between 
2,400,000 and 3,100,000. It is there- 
fore perfectly evident, on the figures 
quoted by Mr. Malik himself, that our 
proposals not only do call for large 
reductions, but call for much larger 
reductions than the Soviet Union’s 
proposals.” 


Mr. Coulson held that the U.S.S.R. 
had made no serious contribution to 
the Commission’s discussion but had 
deliberately tried to confuse and delay 
practical progress. 

Strongly rebutting this assertion, 
Mr. Malik stated that if the forces 
of the United Kingdom were cut by 
one-third, as proposed by the U.S.S.R., 
they would be reduced to about 


620,000 men. On the other hand, if 
they adhered to the ceilings proposed 
by the three powers, they would have 
to adhere to a ceiling of 800,000 
men. The difference was about 200,- 
000 men, and he maintained this 
clearly showed whose proposals went 
further as regards a reduction of armed 
forces. 

After further debate the Commis- 
sion, on August 29, adjourned with- 
out setting a date for its next meeting. 


FORM OF REPORT At an earlier meeting, 
on August 22, the Commission spent 
some time in deciding on the form 
and manner of its report to the Secu- 
rity Cotincil and the General Assem- 
bly. Various views were submitted on 
this question. Some members felt that 
the Commission should simply pre- 
sent a compilation of its records and 
texts of proposals, while others main- 
tained the report should be a compre- 
hensive one, summarizing the sub- 
stance of all the issues dealt with 
since last February. 

The Commission decided, by 8 
voles to 1, with 3 abstentions, that the 
report should be a comprehensive one 
covering its work since February last, 
and containing the texts of proposals 
submitted and a summary of discus- 
sion. An alternative proposal for a 
brief report along the same lines as 
the interim report of May last was re- 
jected by 3 votes in favor, 8 against 
and | abstention. 

The report, the Commission decid- 
ed, should be drafted by the Secre- 
tariat and considered by the Com- 
mission. An alternative motion that a 
rapporteur be appointed to supervise 
the preparation of the report was re- 
jected by 2-4, with 6 abstentions. 
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REJECTION OF SIMULTANEOUS 
ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


N July 9, it will be recalled, the 

Security Council postponed con- 
sideration of the question of the ad- 
mission of new Members to the United 
Nations, an item placed on its agenda 
at the request of the U.S.S.R. At that 
time, the U.S.S.R. proposed recom- 
mending that the General Assembly 
admit simultaneously all fourteen 
states whose applications were pend- 
ing and had previously been examined 
by the Council. These were Albania, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Romania, Austria, 
Ceylon, Jordan, Libya, Nepal, Italy, 
Finland, Portugal, and Ireland. 

When the Council met on Septem- 
ber 2 to take up the question again, 
there had been other developments. 
Twelve days earlier, on August 21, 
the five permanent members of the 
Council had met, in accordance with 
the Assembly’s resolution of February 
1, 1952, with a view to assisting the 
Council to come to positive recom- 
mendations in regard to the pending 
applications. Warren R. Austin, of the 
United States, President of the Coun- 
cil during August, reported that an 
effort was made at that meeting to 
find a basis for agreement, but that 
agreement was not possible — the 
permanent members had not changed 
their positions. 

Meanwhile, too, the United States 
had submitted a draft resolution rec- 
ommending Japan for Membership, 
and France had presented similar pro- 
posals regarding Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam. 

The Council decided to deal with 
the admission of new Members in 
three parts: first, the Soviet Union’s 
proposal for simultaneous admission 
of the fourteen states; second, con- 
sideration of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of February 1, which recommend- 
ed reconsideration of all pending ap- 
plications and asked for a report on 
their status; and, third, new applica- 
tions. 

Meeting four times on September 
2, 3, 5, and 8, the Council rejected 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution by a 
vote of 2-5, with 4 abstentions. Pakis- 
tan and the U.S.S.R. voted in favor; 
Brazil, China, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States voted 
against; and Chile, France, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom abstained. 

Arguments in support of and 
against simultaneous admission were 
much the same as had been submitted 
on previous occasions in both the 
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Council and the Assembly. Yakov A. 
Malik, of the U.S.S.R., made two 
lengthy statements on September 2, 
when he outlined the Soviet Union’s 
position, and on September 5, when 
he replied to statements made in the 
meantime by other representatives. 

Others who took part in the debate 
were D. J. von Balluseck, of the 
Netherlands; Selim Sarper, of Turkey; 
Alexis Kyrou, of Greece; Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China; Warren R. Austin, 
of the United States; J. E. Coulson, 
of the United Kingdom; Hernan 
Santa Cruz, of Chile; Henri Hoppenot, 
of France; and Joao Carlos Muniz, 
of Brazil. 


POINTS FROM USSS. 


Before stating the U.S.S.R. position, 
Mr. Malik referred to the informal 
closed meeting of the permanent mem- 
bers on August 21. At that meeting, he 
said, the United States had tried as 
usual to throw on the U.S.S.R. the re- 
sponsibility for the deadlock on the 
admission of new Members. The 
U.S.S.R. had therefore been obliged 
to recall that the real reason was the 
unwillingness of the United States to 
admit those states whose internal 
structure was not to the liking of 
United States ruling circles. 

Each of the applications of Albania; 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria had 
already been examined by the Council 
three times. In the total of fifteen 
votes, the United States had voted six 
times in the negative. A _ negative 
vote by a permanent member consti- 
tuted a veto, irrespective of whether 
it was accompanied by the negative 
votes of other members or was the 
only one. Furthermore, on August 
21, 1947, the United States alone 
voted against the admission of Hun- 
gary. 

But, in addition to the veto, there 
was the hidden veto, when the United 
States abstained with the other mem- 
bers of the Anglo-American bloc and 
so defeated a proposal. he United 
States had abstained the remaining 
nine times, thus making it impossible 
to obtain the necessary number of 
votes in favor of the admission of cer- 
tain of the candidates. 

For a long time the U.S.S.R. had 
been inviting the United States and 
the Anglo-American bloc to abandon 
its policy of favoritism toward some 


In addition to the main discussion, 
there was a brief exchange on a re- 
quest by Dr. Tsiang that each of the 
fourteen applicants named in_ the 
Soviet Union draft resolution be put 
to the vote separately. Mr. Malik 
insisted, however, that his proposal as 
a whole be voted on as submitted, and 
Dr. Tsiang did not press for a vote 
on his own suggestion for separate 
votes. 

In the following article, the main 
points of Mr. Malik’s arguments in 
support of his proposal and in rebuttal 
are first presented, followed by some 
of the points from the arguments of 
the other representatives. 


R. ARGUMENTS 


states and = discrimination against 
others and to admit all fourteen states 
regardless of their internal structure 
and whether it was acceptable to 
a particular permanent member. 

The United Nations Charter strictly 
prohibited any interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of states, yet the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France had flagrantly violated that 
provision. Furthermore, they had 
tried to show that each of the fourteen 
applications should be examined in- 
dividually and had tried to link the 
examination of those applications to 
the examination of the applications 
recently submitted by Japan and the 
Franco-American puppets in Indo- 
China — Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos. 

But those flimsy motives had been 
given for the specific purpose of pre- 
venting an agreed decision on the 
admission of the fourteen states. After 
the U.S.S.R. proposal for the admis- 
sion of the fourten states had been 
rejected at the meeting of the perma- 
nent members and after the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France had announced that they still 
maintained their opposition to the 
admission of Hungary, Romania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and the People’s Re- 
public of Mongolia, the United States 
representative, continued Mr. Malik, 
began to read a communique which 
had been prepared in advance, stating 
that no agreement had been reached. 
Thus it was clear that he had decided 
beforehand that the meeting would be 
fruitless. And this confirmed the fact 
that the three Western powers had no 
intention of reaching agreement on the 
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admission of the fourteen states. 

While maintaining their old posi- 
tion, they were continuing to make 
every effort to unearth every possible 
kind of pretext and to slander the 
people’s democracies in order to con- 
ceal the United States’ policy of hos- 
tility toward those countries and their 
peoples and thereby to prevent their 
admission. 


INTERNATIONAL TREATIES Mr. Malik 
then gave detailed information to 
prove the economic progress, broad 
democratic development, and peace- 
loving character of Romania, for ex- 
ample — information which he said 
also applied to the other countries of 
the people’s democracy. Yet. : p- 
posing the admission of those states, 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom were violating their own en- 
gagements under pre-war and _ post- 
war international treaties, 

On the other hand, he compared 
those candidates with those whose ap- 
plications were actively supported by 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom—Jordan, Portugal, Ireland, 
and Italy—to show the falseness and 
hypocrisy of the slander “fabricated 
by the Anglo-American imperialists in 
an effort to mask their own policy of 
hostility and hatred toward the Ro- 
manian, Bulgarian, Hungarian, and 
Albanian peoples.” 

As an example of the pressure to 
force them to change their internal 
system of government, Mr. Malik re- 
called the “infamous 1951 law passed 
by the United States Congress for the 
purpose of organizing sedition, sabo- 
tage, and hostile anti-popular acts 
against the people’s democracies and 
the U.S.S.R.”—purposes which had no 
precedent in the normal diplomatic re- 
lations between states in times of 
peace. 

The true aims and purposes of the 





HISANAGA SHIMADZU (left), Japanese Con- 

sul-General, who handed Japan’s application 

for Membership to Guillaume Georges-Picot, 
acting Secretary-General, in June. 
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United States ruling circles—those of 
hostility, hatred, and aggression to- 
ward those countries—were not only 
a gross violation of the international 
obligations assumed at Teheran, Pots- 
dam, and under the peace treaties 
with Romania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary, but also directly contrary to the 
United Nations Charter, which re- 
quired the development of friendly 
relations among nations based on re- 
spect for the principles of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples. 


INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATION Application 
of the so-called formula of the indi- 
vidual consideration of applications 
was senseless and without justifica- 
tion. Every one of the fourteen appli- 
cations had already been considered 
by the Council not fewer than two or 
three times. The proposal of the 
United States and United Kingdom 
that they should all be considered 
again “individually” was a contrived 
pretext, first, to conceal their opposi- 
tion to the admission of the countries 
of the people’s democracy, and, 
second, to provoke the next regular 
series of the so-called U.S.S.R. vetoes 
against the illegal proposals in order 
to increase the total number of such 
vetoes and serve the purposes of 
United States propaganda. 

“If, in the interest of justice and in 
defence of the legal right of those 
states which the United States and 
the United Kingdom are preventing 
from becoming Members of the 
United Nations, a further Soviet veto 
is necessary,” Mr. Malik asserted, 
“we shall undoubtedly apply it, and 
we shall apply it as often as may be 
necessary for that lawful, just, and 
noble purpose. 

“We declare before the whole world 
that the Soviet Union never applied, 
is not applying, and never will apply 
the right of veto in the United Na- 
tions for illegal and unjust purposes. 
Every U.S.S.R. veto is a legal and 
just action by the Soviet Union in the 
United Nations for the purpose, first, 
of defending its own legal rights and 
interests in strict accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter, and, second- 
ly, of defending the legal rights and 
interests of states large and small 
whose rights and interests the Anglo- 
American imperialists are trying to 
trample underfoot.” 

In any case, the problem of the 
admission of new Members had now 
reached such dimensions that it could 
be solved only in the way suggested 
by the Soviet Union, yet the Anglo- 
American bloc was contending that it 
was impossible to admit a number of 
states simultaneously. However, there 
was nothing in the Charter to prevent 
it, and, furthermore, the United States 
itself, in the earliest days of the United 
Nations—on August 28, 1946— 
created a precedent by proposing the 


simultaneous admission of eight states. 
The proposal was supported by the 
Secretary-General and by Mexico, 
Egypt, Brazil, and China. It seemed 
logical that the United States should 
now support the U.S.S.R. draft reso- 
lution. 


REPLY TO ARGUMENTS At a later meet- 
ing, Mr. Malik said that none of the 
eight representatives who had spoken 
in the meantime in opposition to his 
draft resolution had been able to re- 
fute any of the facts he had cited. 

In 1946, he explained, when the 
United States proposed the indiscrim- 
inate admission of several states, not 
one of whose applications had then 
been considered by the Council, the 
U.S.S.R. expressed the view that it 
would be proper first to consider each 
application separately and then settle 
the question of the admission of all 
the states. Now, as then, the U.S.S.R. 
maintained that each application 
should first be considered individually. 
The difference between the situation in 
1946 and now was that the applica- 
tion of each of the fourteen applicants 
had meanwhile been examined by the 
Council from two to five times. But 
then, in an attempt to sneak in its 
favorites, the United States had ob- 
jected to each application’s being ex- 
amined individually and had proposed 
that the countries should be admitted 
wholesale without consideration of in- 
dividual applications. The U.S.S.R. 
then objected—as it would now—to 
the wholesale admission of states 
whose applications had not been ex- 
amined once individually. 

In an endeavor to distort the facts 
and the essence of the matter, Mr. 
Malik charged, the United States not 
only had mobilized all its partisans in 
the Council, but also had brought the 
major organs of the American monop- 
olistic press into the fight against the 





MONG KIN NY (right), Cambodia’s Minister 
in Washington, presenting his country’s appli- 
cation for Membership to Mr. Georges-Picot. 
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U.S.S.R. representative and his pro- 
posal. 

“On inquiry, however,” he added, 
“it becomes apparent that the United 
States representative, his henchmen in 
the Council, and the United States 
press deliberately mutilate the facts, 
distort the truth, and confuse the 
American readers. According to a 
recent admission by one of the United 
States politicians, hypocrisy, false- 
hood, slander, indiscriminate use of 
all kinds of methods, and reckless ver- 
bal demagogy are the basic instru- 
ments which political opponents in 
the United States use against each 


other in the ruthless electoral con- 
test.” 
In proposing a_ solution, the 


U.S.S.R. was withdrawing its objec- 
tions to the United States favorites, 
but was urging that the American- 
British bloc, and _ particularly the 
United States, should refrain from its 
policy of discrimination and dictator- 
ship toward the group of applicant 
states whose internal structure was 
not to the liking of the United States 
ruling circles. This would provide a 
way out of the deadlock. 


“AGGRESSIVE MILITARY BLOCS” The Unit- 
ed States was supporting and urging 
the admission of nations which were 
already either members of its ag- 
gressive military bloc or which it 
hoped to have as its future fellow- 
travellers or satellites or regarded as 
potential collaborators in its aggressive 
military alliances. On the other hand, 
the United States was barring from 
admission all states which it could not 
be certain would participate in the 
international brigandage which the 


POINTS FROM OTHER 


The United States, commented Mr. 
Austin, believed that each applicant 
for Membership was entitled to sepa- 
rate consideration of its application 
tested by the criteria contained in 
Article 4 of the Charter. Certain of 
the applicants included in the U.S.S.R. 
omnibus draft resolution were not 
qualified for Membership. Others had 
the strongest claim for Membership 
and were needed by the Organization. 
Still other applicants, such as the Re- 
public of Korea, were not even in- 
cluded in the group selected by the 
Soviet Union. 

The United States had confidence 
in Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, 
Italy, Jordan, Libya, Nepal, and Por- 
tugal, but had serious objections to Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mon- 
golia, and Romania. In fact, it had 
seen nothing in Council records to 
lead to the conclusion that Outer 
Mongolia was a state. 

Mr. Malik had presented some 
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United States ruling circles were plan- 
ning and already carrying out in some 
parts of the world. That was the 
cause of the deadlock. 

Mr. Malik referred to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, ANZUS 
— the pact recently signed by 
Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States—and the Middle East 
Defence Organization—"“this danger- 
Ous game of undermining the United 
Nations Charter and violating geo- 
graphy”—as examples of the United 
States’ preparing for and unleashing 
a new world war.. And the United 
States considered every application in 
the light of this policy — whether 
the applicant was a member or poten- 
tial member of such organizations as 
NATO, ANZUS, and MEDO. 

Mr. Malik insisted that the United 
States vote against proposals un- 
acceptable to it, in conjunction with 
the negative votes of the other partici- 
pants in the American-British bloc, 
and its abstention from voting, in 
conjunction with them for the pur- 
pose of preventing the necessary seven 
votes from being obtained, constituted 
a constant, systematically organized, 
and deliberate application of the hid- 
den veto. While expatiating on its non- 
use of the veto, the United States 
nevertheless had not renounced its 
right to use it but was saving it for 
a rainy day. 

The United States ruling circles 
swore by the Charter and its pro- 
visions in the same way as, during the 
presidential elections, United States 
politicians swore by their political plat- 
forms and programs—merely to 
achieve their aims. 








MEMBERS’ ARGUMENTS 


evidence purportedly bearing on the 
candidacies of Albania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Romania. The United States 
was prepared to submit some facts 
on the lack of fitness of those candi- 
dates. The United States was pre- 
pared to discuss them, as all the appli- 
cants, separately and on their merits 
and have the Council weigh the evi- 
dence and reach its decision accord- 
ingly. 


QUESTION OF VETO The United States 
respected the views of the majority 
of the Council and of the Assembly. 
There had been no instance in which 
a resolution dealing with the question 
of Membership, or with any other 
question, had failed of adoption in 
the Council because of the negative 
vote of the United States. In other 
words, the United States had never 
vetoed a draft resolution of the Coun- 
cil. It had voted against Membership 
applications which it felt did not 
measure up to the requirements of the 


Charter, but in no instance had such 
applications received seven affirma- 
tive votes, so that in no case had the 
United States vote alone prevented a 
recommendation by the Council. 

To argue that any negative vote by 
a permanent member was a veto, as 
Mr. Malik had done, was simply to 
play on words, for a negative vote be- 
came a Veto only when it thwarted the 
will of the majority. That was what 
the Soviet Union had done repeated- 
ly—on Membership it had thwarted 
the will of the majority 23 times. On 
five separate occasions it had pre- 
vented a favorable recommendation 
of Italy. 

“We deplore this Soviet Union 
policy of using its negative vote in 
the Security Council to frustrate ac- 
tion by the Council,” said Mr. Austin. 
“The Soviet Union representative tells 
us, in effect, that it is he alone who 
determines what is legal and illegal 
under the Charter and that the ques- 
tion of Membership can only be 
settled on his terms, Yesterday he 
brandished the veto over the heads ot 
this Council to try to force the ma- 
jority to submit to his views. 

“The United States is willing to 
have the majority of the Council de- 
cide these questions. It desires to have 
an Opportunity to put its view before 
this Council, but it does not insist 
that its view must prevail. Nor do we 
threaten the Security Council that, if 
it does not accept our view, no deci- 
sion is possible.” 

Furthermore, the United States did 
not contend that any and every de- 
cision it did not support was worth- 
less. It believed that United Nations 
organs were competent to reach de- 
cisions where Members differed. It 
felt no scorn, hatred, or rage for 
others because they disagreed with the 
considered view of the majority. It 
approached problems with a construc- 
tive, not a destructive, spirit, and did 
not use important matters such as 
Membership merely to vilify the char- 
acter of other governments. 


KOREA The Republic of Korea, not 
included in the U.S.S.R._ draft 
resolution, had a peculiarly close con- 
nection with the United Nations. Since 
June 1950, United Nations forces had 
been freeing that Republic from in- 
vasion in the face of aggression which 
was supported by the very state which 
would exclude it from the United Na- 
tions. The United States would not 
forget the just claim of the Republic 
of Korea. 

Finally, the United States had no 
ultimatum to present to the Council, 
such as: solve the Membership ques- 
tion in this particular way, or it can 
never be solved. The United States 
position was that there was never a 
last word or a final chapter in the 
work of a living organization capable 
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of growth and changed circumstances. 
It would continue to seek a way by 
which states conforming to the re- 
quirements of the Charter, in the 
opinion of the appropriate organs, 
could be invited to come in and join 
the present Members. 


FOR ASSEMBLY REVIEW Mr. von Ballu- 
seck, of the Netherlands, felt, that, 
from its resolution of February 1, the 
sixth session of the Assembly con- 
sidered that the whole problem of the 
admission of new Members should 
once again be thoroughly examined at 
the seventh session—that is, by all 
Members of the Organization. Little 
progress could be expected of further 
discussions in the Council. He there- 
fore favored a postponement of Coun- 
cil discussions until the next session 
of the Assembly had an opportunity 
to review the situation once again. 

However, if the Council decided to 
pronounce itself on the proposals be- 
fore it, the Netherlands felt that each 
individual applicant should be judged 
on the basis of the requirements of 
the Charter and that no recommenda- 
tion of a particular applicant should 
be made conditional on the simultane- 
ous admission of one or more other 
applicants. 

Turkey, said Mr. Sarper, was ready 
to support the admission of most of 
the countries enumerated in the So- 
viet Union’s draft resolution, provided 
each candidate was examined sepa- 
rately. 

As for the 1946 United States pro- 
posal for the admission of eight coun- 
tries—that made no reference whatso- 
ever to their simultaneous admission. 
Furthermore, on August 28, 1946, the 
U.S.S.R. representative at the time, 
Andrei A. Gromyko, opposed the 
“wholesale” admission of the eight 
countries. By no stretch of the im- 
agination could the provision con- 
cerning individual examination of ap- 
plicants be interpreted as meaning 
anything different from individual ad- 
mission as well, 





Mr. Kyrou, of Greece, also favored 
a postponement until the next session 
of the Assembly. He recalled the de- 
bates in the Council in August 1946 
and quoted the statement by the 
United States representative at that 
time to show that the United States 
was proposing the admission of only 
“eligible” and “qualified” states. The 
present U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
started out from a false interpreta- 
tion of the principle of universality, 
and its adoption would lead to a 
purely automatic and mechanical sys- 
tem of admission. 
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QUESTION OF EXPULSION Dr. Tsiang 
was opposed to the U.S.S.R. proposal 
because it did not include the Repub- 
lic of Korea; because admission, he 
contended, had to be by individual 
state; and because he believed that the 
facts cited by Mr. Malik in support 
of the so-called people’s democracies 
were not true. He believed that na- 
tions, to be admitted, had to meet 
certain minimum conditions unwritten 
in the Charter—they must be inde- 
pendent, and their governments should 
not rule by murder. It was because 
the five states of the people’s democ- 
racy did not meet those minimum 
standards which civilized society took 
for granted that he could not agree 
to their admission. He asked, too, if 
present Members which did not live 
up to such elementary conditions 
should not be expelled. 

Mr. Coulson, of the United King- 
dom, argued, among other things, that 
the Potsdam Declaration and _ the 
peace treaties with Hungary, Ro- 





mania, and Bulgaria contained “en- 
abling clauses” regarding support for 
applications for Membership. There 
was no obligation, but simply a state- 


ment of fact, that the signatories 
would be enabled to support those ap- 
plications. 

‘The U.S.S.R., said Mr. Hoppenot, 
of France, agreed to violate the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and to overlook 
the criteria established in Article 4 
by accepting the applications recom- 
mended by other members of the 
Council on condition that the latter 
agreed to do the same for its pro- 
tégés. The others, however, respected 
those principles and criteria and 
counted them more important than 
their desire, however great, to admit 
the states which they favored. 

“We do not accept the bargain,” he 
declared. “We shall not pay for the 
admission of these states to the United 
Nations by abandoning a single one 
of the principles on which the United 
Nations is based.” 





DEATH OF 


ESPASIAN V. PELLA, who died 

in New York City on August 24, 
was an outstanding scholar and writer 
in the field of international penal law 
and a former observer of the Roman- 
ian Government to the United Na- 
tions. Born in 
1897 in’ Buch- 
arest, he received 
his doctorate in 
laws at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 
and taught Penal 
Law, Criminal 
Procedure and In- 
ternational Law 
at the Universities 
of Jassy and 





Bucharest, the 
Graduate Institutes of International 
Studies of Geneva, Paris and New 


York, and the Academy of Interna- 
tional Law at The Hague. 


Mr. Pella, who had been a member 
of the Romanian Parliament, was his 
country’s delegate to the League of 
Nations until 1938. He was also a 
delegate to the Romano-Hungarian 
Conference for the solution of the 
“land dispute” case in 1928; the 
League of Nations conference for the 
suppression of counterfeiting, 1929; 
the Disarmament Conference, 1932- 
34; the Montreux Conference on the 
question of the Straits, 1936; the 
League of Nations conference to 
frame conventions for the suppression 
of terrorism and the creation of an 
International Penal Court, 1937; and 
the Nyon Conference on Mediterran- 


FORMER ROMANIAN 


OBSERVER 


ean Questions, 1937. He was Chair- 
man of the General Commission on 
Legal and Constitutional Questions of 
the League of Nations Assembly in 
1938. 

He served as Romanian Minister 
to the Netherlands 1936-39: to the 
European Danube Commission and 
to the International Danube Commis- 
sion 1939-43 and to Switzerland from 
1943 to 1944. 


After World War II, he became a 
Romanian observer to the United Na- 
tions, a post he held until February 
1948. Thereafter, he remained in the 
United States as representative of the 
International Association of Penal 
Law of which he became President 
in 1946, and of the International 
Bureau for the Unification of Penal 
Law, of which he was Secretary-Gen- 
eral. He was a member of the com- 
mittee of experts on genocide in 
1947, and on several occasions was a 
consultant to the Legal Department 
of the United Nations Secretariat. 


Mr. Pella had also been active in 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union, and he 
lectured at the J/nstitut des Hautes 
Etudes Internationales in New York 
on International Penal Law and the 
Sociology of International Relations. 


Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General in charge of Legal Af- 
fairs, spoke at Mr. Pella’s funeral on 
behalf of the Secretary-General and 
of Mr. Pella’s many friends in the 
United Nations Secretariat. 
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FOR BETTER ROADS 
IN ASIA AND FAR EAST 


OAD experts will sometimes say, 

“Cars make roads”; or they will 
explain to a reluctant treasury official 
that “No roads or bad roads are in- 
evitably more expensive than good 
roads.” Such generalizations may not 
always be true, but they are valid in 
many countries in Asia. 

Thailand, where the Highway Sub- 
Committee of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East has just held its first 
session, provides an interesting illus- 
tration of how Asian countries are be- 
ing pushed by circumstances into am- 
bitious road-building programs. 

In the last few years large numbers 
of motor vehicles have been imported 
into Thailand, or to be precise into 
Bangkok. Here horse-drawn carts have 
disappeared from the streets, which 
are now overcrowded with motor ve- 
hicles and traffic-jammed as badly as 
the thoroughfares of any big city in 
the world. But while motor vehicles 
are bumper to bumper in the narrow 
streets of Bangkok, they are still 
thinly spread outside the city due to 
indifferent roads or none at all. The 
bullock cart, and in many cases the 
flatbottomed boats in canals, are the 
chief modes of transportation. But it 
would be possible both for Bangkok 
and the Thai provinces to accommo- 
date many cars—if road construction 
could keep pace with traffic demands 
and give road transport a chance to 
catch up with economic development. 
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By S. M. A. BUTT 
Chairman of ECAFE’s Highway Sub-Committee 


A different problem faces Pakistan, 
my own country. Here the new state 
frontiers have upset the direction of 
the railway system and thereby en- 
hanced the importance of comple- 
mentary road transport. 

All over Asia today, road construc- 
tion is in the forefront of economic 
planning and there is therefore con- 
siderable interest in ECAFE’s activities 
in this field. The session of ECAFE’s 
Highway Sub-Committee, which met 
in Bangkok from August 18 to 23, 
and over which I presided, dealt with 
certain specific proposals. designed to 
speed up road construction and to 
make construction and maintenance 
more economical. 


HIGHWAY REGISTER Perhaps the most 
important of these proposals is the 
highway inventory, a project on which 
work has been going on for some 
time but which has now been final- 
ized. A standard form has_ been 
evolved to record highway expendi- 
tures in a manner that will permit 
comparisons being made of the con- 
struction and maintenance costs of 
various types of the highway system, 
correlated to traffic using the road. A 
study of the performance records of 
types of road surfaces and their use- 
ful “service lives” is essential for bal- 
anced economic road development. 
The inventory will also show the pres- 
ent value of the total capital invest- 
ment on the asset from its earliest 


stages of evolution to the present date, 
and the amounts spent from time to 
time to preserve the asset. This Reg- 
ister will, above all, form the basis 
for all future programing and plan- 
ning for construction and improve- 
ment. 


REGISTERS FOR BRIDGES Other standards 
discussed were those for recording in 
a uniform manner all data on bridges 
and concrete roads. These would 
form useful adjuncts to the Highway 
Register. 


STANDARD FORMS FOR ROAD PROJECTS 
The outstanding document discussed 
in the session related to the prepara- 
tion and presentation of project 
schemes in a uniform manner for 
quick engineering appreciation and 
administrative and financial sanction. 
There is urgent need for such guid- 
ance, as in several countries of the 
region works are under way involving 
the preparation by several officers of 
a large number of estimates and plans 
for project schemes varying widely in 
their types, scope, specifications and 
traffic requirements. The form  pre- 
pared by the Secretariat was very 
comprehensive and detailed. 


INSTRUCTION MANUAL On the transport 
side the sub-committee expressed con- 
siderable concern over the delay in 
the compilation of a standard instruc- 
tion manual for motor vehicle drivers 
and mechanics. It strongly urged the 
ECAFE Secretariat to take this up as a 
regional project, independent of na- 
tional projects, either with the 1Lo or 
with the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration of the United Nations (TAA). 


RECLAMATION OF WORN AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS The sub-committee recom- 
mended that governments suggest to 
the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion of the United Nations that con- 
siderable advantages could be de- 
rived for Asian countries from a study 
of recent techniques for the reclama- 
tion of worn parts in various coun- 
tries. TAA could be approached to 
grant special fellowships to Asian 
candidates. 


TAA CO-OPERATION TAA co-operation is 
also to be sought for a group visit 
abroad of Asian road experts to study 
the latest technological advances in 
highway construction and mainte- 
nance. 

As most countries in the region 
needed a very large mileage of new 
roads, the Sub-Committee felt that 
such an expert group should concen- 
trate on a study of methods for con- 
structing low-cost roads by soil stabil- 
ization techniques. 

EcaFE was also asked to give high 
priority to questions of highway 
safety, especially in urban areas. 
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ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 
TO GOVERNORS OF BANK, FUND 


OVERNORS of the two United 

Nations specialized agencies in 
the field of finance — the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment and the International Mone- 
tary Fund — began their seventh 
annual meeting on September 3 at 
Mexico City and heard the President 
of the Mexican Republic, Miguel Ale- 
man, express Mexico’s appreciation 
for the Bank’s help in “economic pro- 
gress designed to give the people 
higher standards of living.” 

The Bank, said President Aleman 
in his address of welcome to the Gov- 
ernors gathered in the Palace of Fine 
Arts, by carefully studying the social 
implications of every project as well 
as their economic and technical feasa- 
bility, made certain that its loans will 
never prove to be a heavy charge 
against the peoples receiving them, 
as was the case in other times. 

Recalling that Mexico had _ par- 
ticipated in the formation of both the 
Bank and the Fund, had attended the 
Conference at Bretton Woods and that 
a Mexican had twice served on the 
Fund’s Board of Executive Directors, 
President Aleman said that it was 
“probably premature” to pass definite 
judgment on the extent to which the 
Bank and the Fund had attained the 
objectives assigned to them at Bretton 
Woods. They had begun to operate in 
difficult circumstances and without the 
experience and the precedents which 
might have helped in overcoming the 
obstacles which at first beset them. 

The help given by the Fund to 
countries in the process of develop- 
ment had been valuable; he hoped 
that it would continue and “in an 
even greater degree.” 

Then it was that President Aleman 
paid his tribute to the Bank and to 
the care with which it studied the 
social implications of projects sub- 
mitted to it—in marked contrast 
to the loans granted in other times by 
investing countries for covering bud- 
get deficits or for destructive ends 
which made it undertain whether the 
debtor countries would fulfil their 
obligations, 





BASIS FOR WELFARE The welfare of all 
people, he continued, must be rooted 
primarily in their own work and ef- 
forts. But adequate formulae to in- 
crease co-operation for economic de- 
velopment are also needed. This is a 
natural field of activity for member 
states of the Bank and Fund, he said. 
They can engage in such work without 
renouncing their own responsibilities. 

Several of these formulae are now 
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the subject of United Nations studies. 
One which offers considerable scope, 
and has only been sporadically dealt 
with up to now, is that of making 
international investments in the form 
of long-term credits at reduced inter- 
est terms for such purposes as pro- 
moting public health and education. 

Technical aid programs, such as 
those launched under the “generous 
initiative of the President of the Unit- 
ed States,” are to be regarded as “pre- 
paratory or preliminary operations that 
will bear fruit only when the advice 
given is followed by the indispensable 
materials.” 

In Mexico, declared the President, 
it was possible to appreciate some of 
the results obtained under the de- 
velopment program set in motion in 
recent years, a program in which 
Mexico has relied on the collaboration 
of the International Bank and _ the 
United States Export-Import Bank, 

Concluding, the President expressed 
the hope that “the greatest success 
may crown your deliberations — for 
your own satisfaction and for the 
good of all the friendly countries so 
worthily represented here.” 


INFLATION PROBLEM The joint opening 
session heard Horacio Lafer, of Bra- 
zil, Chairman of the Bank’s Board of 
Governors, attribute “the persistent in- 
flation” partly to war, partly to social 
disorder, and partly to “errors and lack 
of foresight by governments.” Infla- 
tion, he said, means economic insta- 
bility, social injustice and unrest, and 
the retarding of a country’s balanced 
development. All countries should 
therefore counter inflation by sound 
budget balancing practices, control of 
the means of payment, fair enactment 
of fiscal laws and regulations, mainte- 
nance of reasonable investment rates, 
and the sound use of public moneys. 


POPULATION TRENDS As for population 
growth, by the end of this century, the 
world’s population is expected to rise 
to 4,000,000,000 from its present size 
of 2,400,000,000. To doubt the abil- 
ity of the world to develop food re- 
sources necessary to meet this growth 
in population, however, is being un- 
duly pessimistic. Scientific develop- 
ment, better techniques of using land 
resources and human ingenuity will 
enable the world to meet this chal- 
lenge. But international co-operation 
is indispensable in raising food pro- 
duction to the levels necessary for 
ensuring a means of subsistence for 
4,000,000,000_ people. 





PAYMENTS SITUATION Balance of pay- 
ments difficulties have become chronic 
in large trading areas, restricting the 
steadily growing volume of world 
trade. A practical solution to the 
world’s trading problems would lead 
to substantial increases in the ex- 
change of goods, which would in turn 
promote international solidarity and 
serve the common interests of the 
nations. 

These three problems, he continued, 
bring out the complexity and impor- 
-tance of the roles to be played by 
the Bank and Fund. They must ful- 
fil functions that transcend the eco- 
nomic field; they have become instru- 
ments for social stability and world 
peace. 


BANK’S ROLE The Bank, declared Mr. 
Lafer, is expanding its activities. In 
the past fiscal year, it has brought 
its total loans up to $1,412,000. But 
it should look back on the past year 
not as one of record lending, but as 
one in which it made a start on 
even greater lending activity. 

The wisdom of its investment pol- 
icy has been shown by the improve- 
ment in productivity already notice- 
able in many of the countries which 
have benefited from its loans. So far, 
the Bank’s main contribution has been 
to finance public utilities, thus helping 
to provide the right climate of invest- 
ment. 


NEED FOR FUND The Fund, too, has 
benefited many countries. But new 
problems have emerged since the days 
of Bretton Woods. Old difficulties re- 
main unabated. The dollar value of 
world trade is now four times as 
high as it was in 1938, but the world’s 
gold reserves, excluding those of the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States, re- 
main at the 1938 level. The balance 
of payments disequilibrium, the in- 
adequacy of monetary reserves and 
trade restrictions and discriminations 
are now more serious that was antici- 
pated at Bretton Woods. 

Inadequate national policies of 
member countries are not the sole 
cause of the world’s payment prob- 
lem. National economic policy objec- 
tives have changed greatly, and there 
have been great shifts in international 
economic forces. Without a com- 
prehensive policy of international eco- 
nomic co-operation, the difficulties due 
to the vast changes caused by events 
of the last 20 years cannot be over- 
come. The International Monetary 
Fund is thus needed more than ever, 
and it must be more active both in 
using its resources and in helping its 
members find a practical solution for 
their exchange problems. 


NO ALTERNATIVE But, as the Governor 
for France also observed, it is difficult, 
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sometimes impossible, for many coun- 
tries to cope with declines in foreign 
exchange receipts by falling back on 
currency reserves. There is no alter- 
native but to apply exchange and im- 
port restrictions. 

It would be preferable, of course, 
to establish a system whereby coun- 
tries would not be compelled to resort 
to severe and harmful restrictions. But, 
stressed Mr. Lafer, unless there is an 
international mechanism to supply 
credit to a country in accord with 
its credit-worthiness, it will be im- 
possible to attain the kind of multila- 
teral trade which all hope to restore. 
Trade will then be reduced to iso- 
lated units following restrictive and 
protective policies. 

The world therefore needs the 
Fund to clarify the basic elements in 
the international payments problem, 
and to provide greater facilities for 
meeting temporary balance of pay- 
ments disequilibria. 


LONG-RUN CHALLENGE As for the Bank, 
its mission is broader than helping to 
finance reconstruction and develop- 
ment. No institution is better placed 
to meet the long-run challenge of in- 
creasing the production and distribu- 
tion of food for a rapidly growing 
world population. 

Further, though the precariousness 
of peace makes heavy armaments ex- 
penditures necessary, it must not be 
forgotten that real peace can only be 
achieved through the development of 
agriculture and industry, Armaments 
can win wars, but they can never 
eradicate the causes of wars. 

The great contribution which the 
Bank can make, concluded Mr. Lafer, 
is to combine sound banking prin- 
ciples with a creative effort to help 
in the world development of trans- 
portation, electric power and food pro- 
duction. By plowing the savings of 
the generous North American peo- 
ples and of other nations into these 
basic fields, the Bank will not only 
provide its investors with a fair re- 
turn on their capital but will also 
help the cause of world peace and 
prosperity. 

The Governors for the United King- 
dom, Syria, Dominican Republic, Cey- 
lon, France, and the United States 
joined with Mr. Lafer in thanking 
Mexico for its hospitality to those 
attending the meetings in Mexico City. 
The meeting in a Latin American 
country was regarded by the Gover- 
nor of Ceylon as a symbol of the in- 
terest of the Bank and Fund in the 
advancement of the less developed 
countries. 
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RETIREMENT 


ment of Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assist- 
ant Secretary-General for Legal Af- 
fairs, was received with widespread 
regret in United Nations circles. Ac- 
cepting “with great regret” the resig- 
nation, which becomes effective on 


nN of the forthcoming retire- 





Dr. Kerno’s reaching the age of 61 
on September 26, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral wrote: 

“You were one of my earliest col- 
laborators in the United Nations. | 
had selected you as an Assistant Sec- 
retary-General in London because of 
your outstanding work as representa- 
tive of your country to the Prepara- 
tory Commission and the first session 
of the General Assembly. The service 


OF DR. KERNO 


which you have rendered since then 
has more than justified my original 
confidence in you. Your devotion to 
the cause of the United Nations and 
to the legal work of the Secretariat 
have been of major assistance in these 
formative years of the Organization. 
You have demonstrated in many situ- 
ations the loyalty and impartiality of 
a true international civil servant. | 
am particularly grateful for the many 
appearances which you made on be- 
half of the Secretary-General before 
the International Court of Justice. 

“Although you are now retiring 
from the Secretariat, | hope that it 
will be possible for the United Na- 
tions to call upon your talents and 
wide international experience from 
time to time. Please accept my warm- 
est thanks and my best wishes for 
your future success.” 

At his press conference on Septem- 
ber 10 Mr. Lie announced that dur- 
ing his current visit to London and 
Paris, Dr. Kerno would act as Secre- 
tary-General. Mr. Lie took the oppor- 
tunity to thank Dr. Kerno again for 
his good service. 

In line with Mr. Lie’s hope that the 
United Nations will call upon Dr. 
Kerno’s wide international experience, 
the International Law Commission has 
already asked Dr. Kerno at its last 
session, to serve as its expert on the 
question of statelessness. 





MEXICAN PLAN ON 


A plan on the prisoners of war 
issue, main obstacle to a truce in 
Korea, was submitted to the United 
Nations by Mexico on September 2. 

The proposal, “reduced to its es- 
sential terms but susceptible of being 
modified in the light of the opinions 
of the other Members of the United 
Nations,” is as follows: 

“The prisoners of war held by 
either party who may have voluntarily 
expressed their wish to be repatriated 
would be exchanged without delay. 

“As regards the others, each Mem- 
ber of the United Nations that sig- 
nifies its approval of this plan would 
pledge itself to receive in its terri- 
tory a number of said prisoners in 
the ratio that might be agreed upon, 
with the understanding that, once in 
the country of temporary asylum, the 
corresponding authorities would grant 
them an immigration status that 
would allow them to find work so as 
not to become public charges. 

“As soon as normalcy returns to 
said part of the Asiatic continent, the 
governments of their respective coun- 
tries of origin would grant the pris- 
oners the facilities and assurances that 
might be required for their immediate 
repatriation. Said governments would 


PRISONERS OF WAR 
proceed in a similar way in the case 
of those prisoners that, without the ful- 
fillment of the condition stated above, 
would later express their willingness 
to return to their countries of origin, 
in which case the United Nations 
would afford them the necessary 
means to carry out their wishes.” 

The sacrifice to the states approv- 
ing the plan would not be excessive 
if, as a result, a firm step could be 
taken to help stop the hostilities, Dr. 
Luis Padilla Nervo’s letter to Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie stated. Fur- 
thermore, the plan would raise the 
social status of the prisoners by re- 
storing to them the dignity that only 
free labor can bestow. It would also 
contribute to the progress of interna- 
tional law by reaffirming the principle 
that prisoners of war are not to be 
treated as a conglomeration of hu- 
man beings whose fate the authorities 
may decide at will. Likewise, it would 
strengthen confidence in the universal 
scope of the United Nations and in the 
solidarity of its Members. 

Mr. Lie, who sent a copy of the 
Mexican letter to the United States 
delegation, told a press conference 
that he had great sympathy for the 
ideas behind the proposal and thought 
that it deserved careful consideration. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN YUGOSLAVIA 


HE varied scope of technical assistance for economic de- 

velopment is illustrated in the aid which the United Nations 
and related Specialized Agencies have given to Yugoslavia. 
Visiting experts in rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, 
cotton growing, processing of lumber by-products, and tractor 
production have demonstrated how the latest techniques and de- 
velopments can be applied to the country’s needs. Technical 
assistance fellowships have enabled Yugoslav specialists to attend 
courses and demonstrations abroad. 

The United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


Under a technical assistance program announced by Yugoslavia with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, a truck factory at Rakovica has been enabled 
to change over to tractor manufacturing—the first tractor-producing factory in 
the country. Picture shows some of the factory’s annual output of 600 tractors. 


Mr. Franklin S. Parsons, a Canadian expert sent by the Food Mr. 
and Agriculture Organization to advise on the cotton crop, watches 
students working on plant pollination. Scientific plant breeding will 
evolve frost-resistant plants with longer fibers and a high yield. 


has provided machinery for nine milk-processing plants, includ- 
ing one at Skoplje with a capacity of 50,000 litres a day and food, 
clothing, and medical supplies have reached millions of children 
since 1947. UNICEF recently helped Yugoslavia to secure X-ray 
machines with which to treat mycosis—a fungus infection which 
sometimes results in permanent loss of the hair. In all, UNICEF 
aid to the children of Yugoslavia has totalled nearly $15,000,000. 

The pictures on these pages show how this assistance coupled 
with the much larger efforts of the country itself are helping her 
economic and social programs. 


at 


Dr. Miroslav Zotovic, Director, and Mrs. Dora Kratkovil, Secretary, of the 
Inter-Departmental Commission for Rehabilitation, examining foundations of a 


wing to a recently opened rehabilitation centre in Belgrade. Eight of 
the centre’s staff received United Nations technical assistance fellowships. 


Jean Pourtet (right), an FAO expert, with Mr. Ljubomir Markovic, of the forestry 
research institute at Belgrade. 
management and industries to assist Yugoslavia in modernizing her methods of forestry 
and in the processing of saw-mill by-products. Forests cover a third of the country. 


FAO has provided nine experts in silviculture, forest 
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Children of the Olga Ban Orphans’ Home at Lovran coming back after a walk 
on the beach. UNICEF has contributed aid to the children of Yugoslavia since 
1947. To this orphanage—caring for children between the ages of 3 and 7—the 
Children’s Fund has sent milk and egg powder, clothing and medical supplies 


Zinc oxide applied to a child suffering from mycosis. UNICEF sent 24 
X-ray machines for Yugoslavia’s public health program, of which the campaign 
against mycosis is a part. The disease especially affects children. Treatment 
consists of inducing the hair to fall out by using X-ray, then applying zinc oxide. 


Dr. Henry Kessler was sent by the United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- Girls unpacking new milk bottles to be used in a milk-processing plant at Skoplie. 
tration to Yugoslavia to advise on rehabilitation methods. Dr. Kessler shows The imported machinery, including pasteurization equipment and bottling and 
Dr. Zotovic and Dr. Pavletic how a patient can lift a glass with his plastic arms washing machines, was provided by UNICEF. The factory will provide fresh milk 
Operated by means of an ivory peg inserted in the muscles of his upper arm. for Yugoslavia’s children and meet the highest requirements of public health. 





UNITED NATIONS BUDGET ESTIMATES 
FOR 1953 SHOW SLIGHT DECREASE 


N estimated budget of $47,765,- 

200 for 1953 was announced on 
September 8 by _ Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie, a decrease of $331,850 
from the 1952 estimates. Income is 
estimated at $6,112,500 leaving a net 
expenditure of $41,652,700. 

The 1952 appropriation included 
$1,000,000 toward $3,000,000 re- 
quired towards the completion of the 
Permanent Headquarters. No such pro- 
vision is made in the 1953 estimates 
since actual requirements for the com- 
pletion of the Headquarters are not 
yet known. When they are determined, 
supplementary estimates will be placed 
before the General Assembly. 


STAFF REDUCED The number of staff is 
estimated at 4,013—a reduction of 19 
from 1952—and no increase is antici- 
pated if the work load remains con- 
stant. The Secretary-General adds that 
“Member governments can reasonably 
consider that both in size and compo- 
sition, stability in the regular inter- 
national Secretariat has been largely 
achieved.” The first of the eleven 
parts of the estimate deals with ses- 
sions of the General Assembly, the 
Councils, Commissions and Commit- 
tees. The estimate under this head is 
$936,900, compared with $1,716,470 
for 1952. The 1952 figure covered the 
requirements for the seventh session 
to be held this autumn at Headquar- 
ters and also a provision of $776,500 
for the 1952 expenses of the sixth 
session of the General Assembly in 
Paris. There is a substantial increase 
in the estimates for sessions of the 
regional commissions ECAFE and 
ECLA—$100,200, against the 1952 
estimates of $50,300. 

The financial requirements for in- 
vestigations and inquiries are estimat- 
ed tentatively at $2,000,000, but de- 
tailed estimates will be presented to 
the seventh session. ‘the United 
Nations Field Service estimate is 
$565,200, 


INCREASE IN STAFF COSTS The estimate 
for the Headquarters, which includes 
salaries, common staff costs, and com- 
mon services, is set at $30,432,600, as 
compared with the 1952 estimate of 
$29,613,440, due in large part to 
normal within-grade increments and an 
increase of some $370,000 in the cost 
of maintaining the Headquarters. 

Part IV, containing estimates for 
the United Nations Office at Geneva, 
including the Economic Commission 
for Europe, and the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, shows a 
slight increase at $5,053,600, due 
mainly to normal within-grade in- 
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creases, as compared with the 1952 
figure of $4,946,520. 

Information Centres (excluding the 
Information Centre at Geneva) are at 
the 1952 level of $892,300. 

The expansion of activities of the 
Economic Commissions for Asia and 
the Far East and for Latin America 
account for an increase of $216,300 
Over last year’s appropriations — the 
total for this year being $1,924,800. 


PUBLICATIONS Although economies in 
format and presentation have been 
introduced in United Nations publica- 
tions, contractual printing (excluding 
that of the International Court of 
Justice) shows an increase of $106,- 
770, the appropriation for 1952 being 
$1,649,830 compared with the 1953 
estimate of $1,756,600. 

Part IX of the budget estimates, 
which covers Technical Programs, 
remains the same as in 1952 at 
$1,392,900. 


Under Special Expenses totaling 
$2,149,500 is shown $1,500,000 for 
amortization of the Headquarters Con- 
struction Loan, an increase of $500,- 
000 over the 1952 repayment of 
$1,000,000. The last part, Part XI, 
showing the estimates of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice submitted as 
presented by the Court, amounts to 
$640,800, about the same as for 1952. 


“JUSTIFIED LEVEL” The Secretary-Gen- 
eral concludes his foreword by say- 
ing that in preparing these estimates 
he had kept constantly in mind “the 
many and serious difficulties of a 
practical nature facing Member states 
which have international financial 
commitments of which their share to 
the United Nations budget represents 
but a small proportion.” Consequently, 
the estimates were presented only at 
a level which he believed to be justi- 
fied to secure a total program which 
has already received the support of 
the majority of Member states. He 
therefore presented them “confident 
in the knowledge that Member states 
will appreciate the absolute necessity 
of carrying out the planned program 
of the Organization during a difficult 
but eventful period of its being.” 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE’S PROPOSALS 


ON 


CUT of $990,900 in the Secre- 

tary-General’s budget estimate of 
$47,765,200 for 1953 has been pro- 
posed by the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. 

In making these proposals, it notes 
that Member states will also be asked 
to make voluntary contributions to 
various United Nations programs in 
1953, such as the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East, the expanded techni- 
cal assistance program and the Korean 
relief and rehabilitation program. 

Further, if to the United Nations 
budget are added the budget estimates 
of eight specialized agencies, members 
of these organizations will be asked to 
appropriate a total of $82,487,868 for 
the year 1953. 

The Secretary-General’s proposals 
for the coming year, the Committee 
also notes, are $332,000 less than the 
appropriations for 1952 and $863,000 
less than the actual expenditures in 
1951. 

But if due allowance is made 
for the items which will not necessarily 
recur in 1953, the upward trend of 
expenditure continues. Further, judg- 
ing by past experience, the Committee 
expects that requests by the Secretary- 
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General for funds in addition to those 
proposed in his 1953 estimates may 
amount to $3,000,000. Part of this 
would be assessed against Members 
next year, and the remainder in 1954. 


SECRETARIAT IMPROVEMENTS Progress, 
the Committee observes, has been 
made in the organization and efficiency 
of the Secretariat. But it suggests a 
number of possible improvements. To 
secure a stabilized budget, it urges the 
Secretary-General to maintain his 
efforts to absorb increased tasks in the 
work-load of the present staff and to 
seek to avoid work increases unless the 
existing work-load has been corres- 
pondingly reduced. It is also more 
than ever necessary to reduce the 
financial burden on Member states by 
deferring or eliminating projects. 

The burden could further be eased 
if the General Assembly introduced 
percentage reductions in the size of 
the staff or budget, accompanied by 
“a radical re-organization in struc- 
ture.” 

Until such time as the Secretary- 
General submits the report and pro- 
posals on the re-organization of the 
Secretariat (as agreed during the last 
Assembly session), particularly on the 
structure and functions of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, the De- 
partment of Social Affairs and the 
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Technical Assistance Administration, 
the Committee reserves its main com- 
ments on the organic structure of the 
Secretariat. 


MEETINGS As for meetings of United 
Nations organs, the Committee not 
only notes that decisions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and _ its 
Commission on Human Rights to meet 
next year in Geneva will cost an esti- 
mated $220,000, but also that “very 
heavy” budget provisions have been 
made for maintaining and servicing 
the new conference area at Head- 
quarters in 1953. Expenditures of such 
magnitude can only be recommended 
for approval if related to full use of 
services and facilities. 

The Committee also draws attention 
to a tendency towards overgrading 
senior posts in the Secretariat, and to 
the need for reviewing the present 
policy governing temporary assistance. 
On the question of annual leave, and 
in view of the “heavy outlay” in the 
present home _ leave system, _ it 
suggests that consideration might be 
given “either to a further reduction 
in the permissible accumulation of an- 
nual leave or to a restriction in the 
number of days in respect of which 
payments in commutation of leave 


(upon separation) can now be made 
(sixty days).” 


DOCUMENTATION After proposing a re- 
duction in the volume of contractual 
printing, the Committee notes the in- 
creasing length of individual reports 
and other documentation, and the con- 
tinuing and wasteful practice of re- 
peating or paraphrasing material. 
The Secretariat, however, cannot 
alone reduce the amount of documen- 
tation. Delegations, it is stressed, can 
also contribute by a studied effort to 
carry the aims of last February’s 
General Assembly resolution calling 


for further effective action to limit 
documentation costs. The Committee 
further calls for the granting of wider 
powers to the editorial services and 
suggests a survey of the documenta- 
tion of each department with a view 
to laying down directives and princi- 
ples to guide the editorial services. 


TAX EXEMPTION On the Working Capt- 
tal Fund, the Committee concurs with 
the Secretary-General’s proposal that 
the Fund be maintained at the same 
level as for 1952 ($21,239,203). But 
it opposes his proposal for appropria- 
tions to reimburse staff members in 
1953 for national income taxes paid 
on salaries and allowances received 
from the United Nations. This is in 
accord with its previous practice of 
stressing how indispensable it is to 
secure exemption from national taxa- 
tion in order to ensure equity among 
Member states and equality among 
staff members. 

It points out that reimbursements 
for national taxation of staff members 
for 1952 are likely to bring the total 
reimbursements since 1946 to over 
$7,000,000. Further, as of July 31, 
this year, 38 Member states had ac- 
ceded to the Convention of Privileges 
and Immunities of the United Nations 
(which includes a provision for tax 
exemption). The Committee, however, 
“sees no reason” to assume that there 
will not be further accessions among 
the 22 remaining Members. It urges 
the Secretary-General to make every 
effort to ensure additional adherences 
to the Convention, or relief from 
double taxation. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION United Nations 
public information activities are dealt 
with in detailed comments on a report 


by a sub-committee of the last As-. 


sembly’s Fifth Committee. While 
agreeing with most of the basic prin- 


SUMMARY OF 1953 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The main expenditures in the 1953 estimates are listed in the following table 
showing a section-by-section comparison with 1952 appropriations: 


1953 1952 


. Sessions of the General Assembly, the 


Councils, Commissions and Committees $ 


. Investigations and Inquiries 
. Headquarters, New York 


936,900 
2,565,200 
30,432,600 


$ 1,716,470 
2,867,460 
29,613,440 


’. UN Office at Geneva, including Office 


of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
’. Information Centres (excluding Geneva Centre) 


5,053,600 
892,300 


4,946,520 
892,300 


‘I. Regional Economic Commissions (other than the 


Economic Commission for Europe) 


. Hospitality 
. Contractual Printing 
. Technical Programs 
‘.. Special Expenses 
XI. International Court of Justice 
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1,924,800 
20,000 
1,756,600 
1,392,900 
2,149,500 
640,800 


1,708,500 
20,000 
1,649,830 
1,392,900 
2,649,500 
639,860 


TOTAL $47,765,200 $48,096,780 


MAIN PROPOSALS FOR 
BUDGET CUTS 


The principal reductions in the 
Secretary-General’s budget estimates 
for 1953 proposed by the Advisory 
Committee on Advisory and Budget- 
ary Questions are as follows: 

Contractual printing (official rec- 
ords and publications), $206,600; 
common services (such as communi- 
cations services, maintenance’ of 
premises, stationery and office sup- 
plies), $105,500; United Nations Of- 
fice at Geneva (including the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees), $91,700; permanent equipment, 
(such as furniture, office equipment, 
transportation), $82,000; common 
staff costs (such as costs of staff 
benefits, recruitment and reparation 
of staff), $74,900; Department of 
Public Information, $97,400 (of 
which $37,400 is for the Information 
Centres); sessions of United Nations 
organs, $51,900. 


ciples of public information policy set 
forth in the report, ‘it finds that the 
report “does not adequately reflect the 
budgetary aspects of the problem 
under review or the principle of 
priorities.” 

The Advisory Committee reiterates 
the need to determine, if only in broad 
outline, the budgetary relationship of 
expenditure for information services 
to the total expenditures. But the 
Committee recognizes that much de- 
pends on the approach which the Sec- 
retariat makes to the problem and that 
only if the Department of Public In- 
formation itself takes the initiative in 
recommending appropriate priorities 
can a satisfactory solution be found. 

Two main questions which the Com- 
mittee suggests that the Assembly con- 
sider in this connection are: (i) How 
far do the estimates conform to the re- 
quirements of the sub-committee’s 
request for an appraisal of the main 
categories of services in terms of im- 
portance? (ii) Are the 1953 estimates 
reasonably determined, within the Sec- 
retary-General’s interpretation of the 
basic principles? 

In recommending a cut in the 
budget estimates for information acti- 
vities for next year, the Committee 
points out that the Assembly “will 
doubtless wish to consider whether 
the program of activities outlined for 
1953 should be curtailed in the light 
of whatever budgetary limitations the 
Assembly may require in existing cir- 
cumstances and in relation to the 
available resources of Member states.” 

The recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Committee will be considered 
during the next Assembly session to- 
gether with the Secretary-General’s 
budget estimates. 
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FACTORS TO IDENTIFY 
“NON-SELF-GOVERNING” TERRITORIES 


HAT is a “non-self-governing”™ 

territory? At what point would 
such a territory be regarded as hav- 
ing become “self-governing” or, at 
least, ceased to be “non-self-govern- 
ing”? 

These questions entail many legal 
and political complications but the 
United Nations has a direct practical 
interest in setting up well-defined cri- 
teria. Member states have undertaken 
in Article 73e of the Charter to trans- 
mit information on non-self-governing 
territories for which they have or 
assume responsibilities for administra- 
tion. Accordingly they have been furn- 
ishing reports to the General Assembly 
every year. But they have also drop- 
ped reporting on some territories on 
the ground that these have achieved 
self-government. Arguments on_ this 
question have developed at every Gen- 
eral Assembly session. 

The Assembly therefore set up at its 
last session a ten-member ad hoc com- 
mittee and asked it to “carry out a 
further study of the factors which 
should be taken into account in de- 
ciding whether a territory is or is not 
a territory whose people have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-gov- 
ernment.” 

The task thus set might justly be 
regarded as calling for many months 
of research and discussion but the 
Committee had before it the record 
of the Assembly’s previous efforts in 
this matter. Thus a sub-committee of 
the Committee on Information had 
prepared a report in 1951. The As- 
sembly considered this report and then 
appointed a sub-committee to examine 
it. Also the Assembly at its last ses- 
sion had drawn up a list of factors 
and, on these, several governments had 
commented in detail. All these docu- 
ments then were before the ten mem- 
bers of the Committee as they began 
their work on September 4. 

During the six meetings which it 
held from September 4th to 9th, the 
Committee found general agreement 
on certain basic points. 

First, it agreed that its work re- 
lated only to territories coming within 
the scope of Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter, which is headed Declaration Re- 
garding Non-Self-Governing — Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. Pierre Ryckmans, the represen- 
tative of Belgium, made a point in this 
connection. The agreed factors, he 
said, should apply when considering 
whether information is no longer re- 
quired about a territory and when 
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examining whether information should 
be transmitted on a territory not previ- 


ously covered. Leon Pignon, of 


France, agreed but the representatives 
of Guatemala and Venezuela made 
reservation on this point. 

Second, the Committee felt it was 
not concerned with the question of 
who should determine whether a ter- 
ritory has ceased to be non-self-gov- 
erning. Some members stated, how- 
ever, that this was a point which they 
reserved for discussion in the As- 
sembly. 

Thirdly, the Committee was gen- 
erally agreed that no enumeration of 
factors could be more than a guide 
in determining whether or not a ter- 
ritory is “non-self-governing.” Each 
specific case would have to be de- 
termined on its merits. 


DIFFERING VIEWS There was no general 
agreement, however, on another im- 
portant aspect: what is the position of 
territories which have not yet achieved 
independence, nor become truly inte- 
grated with another state but which 
achieved full self-government in inter- 
nal affairs? On this governments in 


their replies had expressed divergent 
views. The Netherlands advanced the 
principle that as soon as a territory 
had reached self-government on the 
matters on which Article 73e calls for 
information — economic, social and 
educational conditions then the 
Administering member is no longer 
obligated to submit information. 

The Committee heard several views 
on whether it was competent to dis- 
cuss this matter. It was then agreed 
that the question should be referred 
to the Assembly. The factors proposed 
by the Netherlands were therefore list- 
ed in the Committee’s report. 

The United Kingdom had enumer- 
ated several factors. Of these the 
Committee included in its list points 
concerning political rights of indi- 
viduals, But, the other factors, those 
relating to the position of the Execu- 
tive, the Judiciary and Internal Secur- 
ity, were considered too detailed. They 
were therefore included in the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

Yet another proposal came from 
Iraq — the position of the armed 
forces in a territory. Some members 
felt that the proposed factors raised 
detailed questions of security, outside 
the competence of the Committee. It 
was then agreed that a reference to 
the broad question of responsibility 
for national defence should be in- 
cluded in the Committee’s list of 
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tactors but that the full text of Iraq’s 
proposals be quoted in the report. 


CRITERIA Thus the Committee arrived 
at its list of criteria and elaborated 
them for the three possible types of 
status. First, a territory may have 
achieved independence. If so, what 
criteria would establish that fact? A 
State may not have formal indepen- 
dence but it may have achieved one of 
several systems of self-government. If 
so, what factors would give proof of 
enough control of its own affairs to 
take the territory out of the “non- 
self-governing” category? Finally, a 
territory may become associated with 
the metropolitan or other country. 
What factors would indicate whether 
such association was free? 

A territory which has full respon- 
sibility for “acts inherent in the exer- 
Cise of its external sovereignty and 
internal administration’; which is 
eligible for United Nations Member- 
ship; has the power to enter into any 
kind of international] relations and to 
make arrangements for national de- 
fence: a territory whose people have 
complete freedom to choose their 
form of government; freedom from 
control or interference by another state 
in respect to its internal government 
and administration, and complete 
autonomy in economic, social and cul- 


tural affairs — such a territory may 
be considered to have attained in- 
dependence. 


What are the factors which indicate 
attainment of “other systems of self- 
government”? Here the Committee 
lists three general questions. Is the 
political advancement of the people 
“sufficient to enable them to decide 





CORRIGENDUM 


In the UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 
of August 15, 1952 (page 188) a 
brief reference was made to a peti- 
tion to the Trusteeship Council from 
the Wa-meru tribe in  [anganyika. 
The sentence read: “This petition con- 
cerned complaints by the Wa-meru, 
a tribe of about 20,000 people, against 
removal from its traditional lands on 
the slopes of Meru Mountain in north- 
eastern Tanganyika.” This should not 
be taken to imply that the entire 
tribe was moved. The tribe, accord- 
ing to the statement of its legal rep- 
resentative has a total population of 
“about 16,000” and those transferred 
numbered about 3,000. Sir John 
Lamb, Special Representative of the 
United Kingdom, the Administering 
Authority, stated that only 312 fam- 
ilies were actually affected by the 
transfers. This was reported in the 
full article on the Wa-meru petition 
which appeared in the BULLETIN of 
August 1, 1952, page 146. 
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upon the future destiny of the ter- 
ritory with full knowledge”? Have 
they given free expression by inform- 
ed and democratic process on the 
status they desire? How far is the 
sovereignty of the territory limited by 
its own free will? 

As to international matters, what 
power does the territory have to en- 
ter into direct relations of every 
kind with other governments and with 
international institutions? And, is it 
eligible for United Nations Member- 
ship? 

On internal government the Com- 
mittee lists factors relating to the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative and the judi- 
ciary; on the nature and measure of 
control by another state. Effective par- 
ticipation of the people in the govern- 
ment and the degree of autonomy in 
economic and social and cultural af- 
fairs completes the set of criteria to 
ascertain self-government. 

A lengthier list has been elaborated 
for the most complicated status of all, 
“the free association of a_ territory 
with other component parts of the 
metropolitan or other country.” 

Here the first two general consid- 
erations for self-governing territories 
are repeated. Then come three special 
criteria. — geographic, ethnic and 
cultural, and finally, constitutional 
considerations. 

Questions relating to international 
status naturally do not arise in con- 
nection with such territories. But fac- 
tors to determine the rights of the 
people of the territory, vis-d-vis the 


citizens of the rest of the country are 
listed in detail. Broadly, they put the 
questions whether the people have 
citizenship, legislative representation 
and eligibility to public office on the 
same basis as those from other parts 
of the union, 

As to internal constitutional con- 
ditions, the factors listed cover suf- 
frage, local rights and status, appoint- 
ment of officials and internal legisla- 
tion — all these to be on the same 
conditions as enjoyed by other parts 
of the country. 

The Committee’s list of factors and 
its report will now go before the As- 
sembly for further action. 


BRUNEI SUPPORT TO UNICEF 


The government of Brunei, the 
United Kingdom  administered-terri- 
tory in Borneo, has contributed the 
equivalent of $49,000 to the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. This is one of the 
largest per-capita government contri- 
butions to UNICEF, the population of 
Brunei being only 40,000. Australia 
has contributed $1.34 per capita, the 
highest figure still, with Brunei's $1.22 
coming next. The government of Ice- 
land is third with 95.8 cents per cap- 
ita. New Zealand (92 cents) ranks 
next and the United States (53 cents) 
is the sixth. Largest per-capita con- 
tributor of both government and pri- 
vate funds is Iceland with $4.45, lead- 
ing Australia by nearly $3.00 per 
inhabitant. 










































































SURVEY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


UESTIONS affecting the social 

welfare and progress of over 125 
million dependent peoples throughout 
the world will be examined by the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing ‘Territories, | which 
began its 1952. session at the 
Permanent Headquarters on Septem- 
ber 11. The issues will arise when 
the 16-member Committee considers 
information from the administering 
states and several studies by the Secre- 
tariat and the Specialized Agencies. 
(Under Article 73e of the Charter the 
administering states are required to 
transmit regularly to the United Na- 
tions information relating to eco- 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories for which they are responsible. 
Summaries and analyses of the infor- 
mation are then prepared by the 
Secretariat and examined by _ the 
Special Committee which then reports 
to the Assembly.) 

At its last two sessions the Com- 
mittee devoted special attention to 
educational and economic problems 
and the present session will concen- 
trate on social conditions. The Sec- 


retariat has submitted studies on such 
questions as general social policies, 
racial relations, standards of living, 
and the organization of public health 
services and social welfare benefits. 
The International Labor Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
have submitted studies dealing with 
certain labor, health, educational and 
social topics. 

The Committee will also review 
economic and educational informa- 
tion received from the administering 
powers. (Of the 60 dependent terri- 
tories on which information has been 
transmitted, 39 are administered by 
Britain, eight by France, six by the 
United States, three by New Zealand, 
and one each by Australia, Denmark, 
Belgium and the Netherlands.) 

Another important item on the pro- 
visional agenda concerns the future 
of the Committee itself. In 1949 the 
General Assembly continued the Com- 
mittee for three years. The Assembly 
did this in order that the Committee 
might concentrate on one particular 





MEANS FOR REFUGEE INTEGRATION 


NTEGRATION of refugees into the 

economies of the countries of re- 
settlement is one of the questions put 
forward by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees for con- 
sideration by the Advisory Council 
which began its meetings in Geneva 
September 15. 

The High Commissioner points out 
that a large number of refugees com- 
ing within his mandate live in war- 
devastated or under-developed coun- 
tries. Specifically, Dr. van Heuven 
Goedhart mentions the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Austria and 
Greece, in which countries he has 
made preliminary studies of condi- 
tions. Similar studies are under way 
in other countries of Europe and the 
Near, Middle and Far East. 

Refugees are not necessarily a bur- 
den on receiving countries. In many 
cases they are a definite asset. But 
refugees must be provided, the High 
Commissioner points out, with decent 
housing, located, as far as possible, 
in places where the possibilities of 
employment are greatest. An attempt 
must be made to foster the employ- 
ment of refugees within the frame- 
work of general economic develop- 
ment, especially by means of occupa- 
tional training or retraining. Refugees 
must be given an opportunity to en- 
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gage in independent occupations such 
as agriculture, trade, handicrafts and 
the professions. 

Such a program must be financed 
specially because countries most in 
need of it are already heavily bur- 
dened with reconstruction programs. 
Outside financing will be necessary to 
carry out economic integration of 
refugees. The High Commissioner esti- 
mates that foreign capital required 
for Austria would amount to $47 
million, for Greece $3,400,000 and 
for the Federal Republic of Germany 
$9 million. 

The High Commissioner considers 
that economic integration calls more 
and more for the establishment of ap- 
propriate international financing ma- 
chinery which would follow a specific 
procedure, and not ask countries 
which are in unusual difficulties ow- 
ing to political circumstances or geo- 
graphical position to give undertak- 
ings which they cannot properly carry 
out. 


Without such machinery, the High 
Commissioner says, it is difficult to 
see how a lasting solution of the 
refugee problem can be achieved and 
how the material, moral and _ social 
evil of the refugee camps can be 
removed, 


subject within its province at each of 
its three successive sessions—in 1950, 
1951 and 1952. The Committee will 
also have to consider its recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly on future ar- 
rangements. 

In dealing with an agenda item on 
education the Committee will con- 
sider reports from UNESCO on the use 
ot indigenous languages and measures 
tor eradicating illiteracy in the terri- 
tories, as well as any issues arising 
from the Committee’s special report 
on education adopted in 1950. 

Organizational questions complete 
the agenda. After adopting its agenda 
the Committee elected the following 
officers: Mohammad Asad, of Pakis- 
tan, Chairman; Carlos Blanco Chavez, 
of Cuba, Vice-Chairman; and T. P. 
Davin, of New Zealand, Rapporteur. 

The Committee, whose © session 
is expected to last about three 
weeks, is composed of administering 
members: Australia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, United Kingdom and United 
States; and non-administering mem- 
hers: Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan and 
USS. 





CARTOGRAPHY OF THE 
ONE WORLD 


We used the map “The United Na- 
tions in Action.” In six classes with 
a total of 150 students there were two 
groups who were familiar with maps. 
The others were not. Two classes had 
never had any work with maps before. 
We had to spend time describing what 
a map is and I am sure some of the 
children just do not yet see the world 
on that paper. Most of the children 
were fascinated with the project. They 
had heard what continents are but 
they had not had a map to study. We 
identified each of the cities listed in 
the box on the map and then added 
the Monrovia U.N. Centre, which 
pleased them very much. It was inter- 
esting to me to note that even though 
every child in this Republic can recite 
where Liberia is, many of them were 
not able to locate Africa. These chil- 
dren were in classes from the fifth to 
the eighth grades. Even if they learn- 
ed nothing about the UN, the day 
was well spent. 

“Out of the mouths of babes,” says 
the Good Book. Well, we were finish- 
ing up in one class and while I gath- 
ered my belongings I was _ talking 
about the UN being all over the world 
and one little boy, looking at the map, 
caught the point of the whole thing 
when he said, “But all the countries 
look just alike.” 

From a letter of Mr. D. ALLEN, 
Teacher in Liberia, to the United Na- 
tions Information Centre, Monrovia. 
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NEW TALKS ON STATUS 


OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


HE Union of South Africa has 

resumed negotiations on the ques- 
tion of South-West Africa, the League 
of Nations mandated territory admin- 
istered by the Union. On September 5 
the Union Government accepted the 
invitation of the Assembly's Special 
Committee and designated a_ repre- 
sentative for the purpose. 

Following this, the Special Com- 
mittee met at Permanent Headquar- 
ters on September 10. In a brief intro- 
ductory statement, Chairman M. C. 
D. Kridakon, of Thailand, expressed 
the Committee’s willingness to co-op- 
erate with the Union Government as 
far as possible. At an informal meet- 
ing earlier, members had agreed that 
the Committee’s terms of reference 
were such as to permit discussion on 
any reasonable proposal concerning 
South West Africa. 


“SERIOUS DOUBTS” The Committee then 
heard G. P. Jooste, of South Africa, 
who stated that although his govern- 
ment was willing to resume talks with 
the Committee it had no new pro- 
posals to submit. Last year the Union 
Government had serious doubts on the 
value of further negotiations on South- 
West Africa. First there was the great 
divergence of the views of the Union 
Government and the: United Nations; 
there was also the manner in which 
the issue had been dealt with in the 
United Nations in previous years; 
and, third. the restrictive nature of 
the ad hoc Committee’s terms of ref- 
erence, which held out little hope of 
compromise. 

However, because his Government 
wished to co-operate with the United 
Nations in all matters of international 
concern and to settle, once and for 
all, the “unfortunate differences” 
which existed in the United Nations 
in connection with South-West Africa, 
it had agreed to participate in dis- 
cussions. 

Last year’s negotiations, Mr. Jooste 
said, were conducted in a spirit which 
augured well for the future—a spirit 
which resulted in evolving a good 
deal of common ground. But they 
had to be terminated because of the 
Committee’s restrictive interpretation 
of its competence. 


CONCESSIONS Progress last year was 
due largely to concessions by the 
Union Government. First, the Union 
Government held the view that the 
mandate for South-West Africa had 
lapsed and that, while “the sacred 
trust” enshrined therein was still be- 
ing carried out, there was no longer, 
in their view, any legal requirement 
to do so. However, to satisfy the feel- 
ing of the Members of the United 
Nations, his Government had offered 
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to enter into a new instrument which 
would revive that “sacred trust.” 

Secondly, the Union had con- 
tended, as it still did, that due to the 
disappearance of the League of Na- 
tions and the fact that the mandate 
had subsequently lapsed, it no longer 
had any international responsibility 
with regard to the administration of 
the territory. Again, in deference to 
the wishes of the United Nations, it 
was prepared to reassume such inter- 
national responsibility. 


Thirdly, said Mr. Jooste, the 
opinion of the International Court, 
many of whose conclusions his Gov- 


ernment could not accept and did not 
consider binding, held that the man- 
date was silent on the question as to 
whom South Africa was accountable. 
Nevertheless the Union Government 
had offered to conclude the new in- 
strument it had proposed, with three 
of the former Allied and Associated 
Powers who had originally conferred 
the mandate. It had even gone so far 
as to agree to conclude this new in- 


strument under the aegis of the 
United Nations. 
The Union Government did not 


consider that all possibilities of com- 
promise had been exhausted and in 
that spirit it had sought to explore 
further in the Fourth Committee of 
the 1951 General Assembly session 
the possibility of arriving at a mu- 
tually satisfactory solution. But the 
Fourth Committee, “far from being a 
‘centre for harmonizing the actions of 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE in the use of earth 
for building purposes is to be given Israel 
under an agreement signed by Gideon Rafael 
(left) for Israel and Director-General Hugh L. 
Keenleyside, of the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, for the United Nations. 





nations,’ had converted itself into a 
forum vitiating all efforts at co-opera- 
tion.” South Africa held that the ac- 
tions of the Fourth Committee were 
“illegal” and consequently regarded 
the resultant resolution on South-West 
Atrica as “null and void.” 

However, the Union Government, 
after ascertaining that the Committee 
felt that its terms of reference would 
allow discussion of “any reasonable 
proposal,” had agreed to resume ne- 
gotiations. 

Following this statement, the ad 
hoc Committee adjourned for a week 
to give members time for study. It 
was decided that subsequent meetings 
be private. 


United Nations 
Digest 








AUGUST 23 — SEPTEMBER 8 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


avsrd MEETING 
Consideration of the 
Council to General 
mously adopted text of 
amended 

594th MEETING 
Admission of new 
by LLS.S.R. (Draft resol 
viously been submitted 
draft resols. S/2758, S/2759 
by France.) 

95th MEETING—SEPTEMBER 
Admission of new Members: Statements 
by Netherlands, Turkey, China, 
ULS.A., U.K. and Chile. 

596th MEETING—September 5 
Admission of new Members: Statements 
by France and U.S.S.R. 


AUGUST 26 

report of Security 
Assembly Unani 
report t 
SEPTEMBER 2 
members: Statement 
S/2754 had pre 
by U.S.A. and 
and S/2760 


Cireece, 


597th MEETING—September 8 
Admission of new Members: Statement 
by Brazil. Draft resol. S/2664 rejected 


f absts. Statement by Chile on 


of agenda. 


2-5 with 
item (b) 


Disarmament Commission 


23rd MEETING—AUGUST 25 
Elimination of bacterial warfare: State 
ments by Chile, U.S.S.R., Greece, U.S.A, 


U.K., Turkey, France and China. 

24th MEETING—AUGUST 27 
Elimination of bacterial warfare: State- 
ments made by U.S.S.R. and Chile 
DC/138/Rev. 1 rejected 1-9 with 2 absts. 
DC/14 adopted 10-0 with 2 absts. 
Numerical limitation of all armed for- 
ces: Statements made on working paper 
DC/12 by France, Chile, U.S.S.R., U.S.A 
and Greece. 

25th MEETING—AUGUST 29 
Numerical limitation of all armed for- 
Statements made by U.S.S.R., U-K,., 
Greece, France and Chile on working 
paper DC/12. 


ces: 


Ad Hoe Commission on Prisoners of War 
29th (closed) MEETING—AUGUST 26 
Program of work was discussed. 
6th-7th (open) MEETINGS—AUGUST 27 
Statements by Chairman and by Brazil, 


France, Germany, Italy, Japan, U.K. 
and U.S.A. 
30th (closed) MEETING—AUGUST 28 


Germany and Italy gave supplementary 
information concerning prisoners of 
war. 

Sist (elosed) 
Statement by 
32nd (closed) MEETING- 
Statement by Japan 
33rd-36th (closed) 

TEMBER 1-4 


MEETING—AUGUST 28 


U.S.A. 





AUGUST 29 


MEETING SEP- 
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JUDGMENT ON UNITED STATES 
PRIVILEGES IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


JUDGMENT which will have 

an important effect upon the 
status of United States citizens in that 
Protectorate has been rendered by the 
International Court of Justice. 

The case arose on October 28, 1950, 
when the government of France filed 
an application with the Court asking 
for a declaration that a decree issued 
by the Resident General of the French 
Republic in Morocco, dated December 
30, 1948, concerning the regulation of 
imports into the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco applied to nationals of the 
United States. The effect of that decree 
was to subject imports without official 
allocations of currency to a system of 
licensing control. Imports from France 
or other parts of the French Union 
were exempted from the decree. 

The United States argued that dis- 
crimination in favor of French im- 
ports was a direct violation of the 
treaty rights of the United States grant- 
ing its nationa's immunity from local 
laws and forbidding prohibitions on 
American imports. By applying the 
decree to United States citizens, the 
United States contended, France was 
guilty of a violation of international 
law, 

The arguments on both sides found 
common ground in the Act of Alge- 
ciras of 1906, proclaiming in French 
Morocco respect for “economic liberty 
without any inequality,” a legal docu- 
ment unaffected by the establishment 
of the French Protectorate over Mo- 
rocco by the Treaty of March 30, 
1912. In the Protectorate Treaty, 
France is accorded no privileged eco- 
nomic position in Morocco. 


DISCRIMINATION The Court, in the judg- 
ment which it handed down on August 
27, held unanimously that the pro- 
visions of the Residential decree of 
December 30, 1948 contravene the 
rights which the United States had 
acquired under the Act of Algeciras. 
because they exempt France from con- 
trol of imports without allocation of 
currency, while subjecting the United 
States to such control. 

Also at issue in the case was the 
right of United States nationals to 
have cases to which they are parties 
heard in the United States Consular 
Courts in the French zone of Morocco. 
Governing this point is the treaty 
between the United States and Mo- 
rocco dated September 16, 1836. 
France, in the exercise of her protec- 
tive functions, is bound by all treaty 
obligations to which Morocco had 
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been subject before the Protectorate 
and which have not since been termi- 
nated or suspended by arrangement 
with the interested States. Under the 
1836 treaty, it was provided that “if 
any of the citizens of the United States 
or any persons under their protection, 
shall have any dispute with each other, 
the Consul shall decide between the 
parties.” 

France contended that the word 
“dispute” meant only civil disputes. 
But the Court held unanimously that 
“dispute” referred to both civil and 
criminal disputes, insofar as they re- 
late to breaches of the law committed 
by a United States citizen (or protégé) 
upon another. 


DEFENDANTS The United States further 
asserted that consular jurisdiction was 
acquired in all cases in which a United 
States citizen or protégé was a defend- 
ant, through the effect of the most- 
favored-nation clause. The most ex- 
tensive privileges of consular jurisdic- 
tion were granted by Morocco in 
treaties with Great Britain in 1856 
and Spain in 1861, which ensured the 
right of nationals of those countries, 
even when defendants, to be judged 
by their own consular courts. The in- 
tention of the most-favored-nation 
clauses, the Court said, was to main- 
tain fundamental equality without dis- 
crimination among all countries 
concerned. Since both Spain and Great 
Britain have relinquished this particu- 
lar right of consular jurisdiction, the 
Court decided by a vote of 6 to 5 that 
the United States no longer may claim 
it, not being entitled to rely on clauses 
of treaties no longer in force. 

Another United States argument for 
extending consular jurisdiction to all 
cases in which its citizens are involved 
was that the Act of Algeciras granted 
this right. The Court pointed out that 
certain provisions of the Act did 
recognize a limited consular jurisdic- 
tion for the purpose of judicial pro- 
ceedings specifically described therein. 
By a vote of 10 to 1, the Court held 
the consular jurisdiction of the United 
States continues to exist to the extent 
that may be necessary to render effec- 
tive those provisions of the Act which 
depend on the existence of consular 
jurisdiction. “But the Court cannot, 
by way of interpretation, derive from 
the Act a general rule as to full con- 
sular jurisdiction which it does not 
contain. On the other hand the Court 
cannot disregard particular provisions 
involving a limited resort to Consular 
jurisdiction which are, in fact, con- 





tained in the Act and which are still 
in force as far as relations between the 
United States and Morocco are con- 
cerned.” Thus the Court held that 
citizens of the United States may in- 
voke consular jurisdiction insofar as 
the subject matter comes within certain 
categories of the Act of Algeciras, 

The Court unanimously rejected a 
further argument of the United States 
for consular jurisdiction based on the 
claim that United States nationals are 
not subject, in principle, to the appli- 
cation of Moroccan laws unless those 
laws have received the prior assent of 
the United States. This claim, the 
Court said, was linked with the regime 
of capitulations — the most-favored- 
nation claim—and falls within them. 
There was nothing “in any of the 
treaties under consideration in the case 
conferring upon the United States any 
such right.” 





COUNTERCLAIM The United States sub- 
mitted a counterclaim, a part of which 
related to the question of immunity 
from Moroccan taxes in general and 
particularly from the consumption 
taxes provided by another decree of 
the Resident General, dated February 
28, 1948. The United States argued 
that its treaty rights in Morocco confer 
on its nationals an immunity from 
taxes except those taxes specifically rec- 
ognized and permitted by the treaties: 
in other words, that United States na- 
tionals had no obligation to pay taxes 
to Morocco for any reasons except 
those set forth in treaties between the 
United States and Morocco. The 
United States again relied on its most- 
favored-nation clause. The Court had 
already rejected that contention on the 
earlier point of consular jurisdiction 
and it did so, 6 to 5, again. The Court 
could find nothing, either, in the Act 
of Algeciras continuing tax immunity 
in favor of nationals of the United 
States. 

The Act of Algeciras, with a few 
exceptions, limited customs duties to 
1242 °. of the wholesale cash value of 
the product delivered at the customs 
house. The new decree increased the 
rate of consumption and other internal 
taxes On a variety of products used in 
Morocco, including some products not 
produced in that state, many of them 
essential food products. The importer 
is required to pay the tax when he 
clears his goods through customs. In 
the case of sugar, coffee and tea, for 
example, the consumption tax was 
greater than the 1242°% provided in 
the Act of Algeciras, and the United 
States raised the question whether the 
tax was not an evasion of the terms of 
the Act. 


The Court found by a vote of 7 to 4 
that “the consumption taxes . . . are 
. payable on all products whether 
they are imported into the French 
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zone of Morocco or manufactured or 
produced there. They cannot, therefore, 
. . » be considered as a customs duty. 
The mere fact that it may be con- 
venient in the case of imported goods 
to collect the consumption tax at the 
Customs office does not alter its es- 
sential character as a tax levied upon 
all goods, whether imported into, or 
produced in, Morocco.” 


VALUATION OF IMPORTS As a part of its 
counterclaim, the United States asked 
the Court to find that the value of 
imports from the United States into 
Morocco must be determined for the 
purpose of customs assessments by 
adding to the purchase value of the 
imported merchandise in the United 
States the expenses incidental to its 
transportation to the customs house 
in Morocco, exclusive of all expenses 
following its delivery to the customs 
house such as customs duties and 
storage fees. 

By a vote of 6 to 5 the Court held 
that the Act of Algeciras, relied on by 
the United States, laid down no strict 
rules for valuation of imported goods. 
A study of the practice since 1906 
(when the Act came into effect) and 
of the preliminary work of the Con- 
ference of Algeciras (which drew up 
the Act) led the Court to the view 
that this article required flexible in- 
terpretation and that customs authori- 
ties must take into account both the 
value of the merchandise in the coun- 
try of origin and its value in local 
Moroccan markets. “The power of 
making the valuation rests with the 
customs authorities,” the Court said, 
“but it is a power which must be 


exercised reasonably and in good 
faith.” 

In a_ dissenting opinion, Judges 
Hackworth, Badawi, Carneiro and 


Rau held that the privileges enjoyed 
by the United States under treaties 
at present in force included full con- 
sular jurisdiction. 

Judge Hsu Mo appended a declara- 
tion to the judgment stating that the 
United States is not entitled to exercise 
consular jurisdiction in cases involv- 
ing application to United States citi- 
zens of those provisions of the Act of 
Algeciras which for their enforcement 
carry certain sanctions. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COURT sitting at The Hague during a recent case. 


MOROCCAN QUESTION PROPOSED 


FOR ASSEMBLY AGENDA 
HIRTEEN Member states have 
requested the inclusion of “the 

Question of Morocco” in the provi- 

sional agenda of the General Assem- 

bly. Writing to the Secretary-General 
on September 3, the group recalled 
that the same question was submitted 
to the Assembly at the Paris session 
last year, but for lack of the necessary 
majority, was not included in the 
agenda. (The General Assembly, by 

28 votes to 23 with 7 abstentions, en- 

dorsed the recommendation of its 

General (Steering) Committee that 

consideration of the question be post- 

poned for the time being). 

The letter stated that promises 
made by France at the time of last 
year’s General Assembly—and_ later 
on—that reforms would be intro- 
duced in the Moroccan administration 
to improve the situation had not been 
fulfilled. Correspondence between the 
heads of the two states had also had 
no result. French administration in 
Morocco continued its “old metheds” 
which were totally unsuited to the 
present situation or to the demands 
of the Moroccans. 

“The country is treated as a colony 
and the principles of both the Charter 
and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights have been flouted 
again and again. The stringent French 
rule has compromised the sovereignty 
of the country and its legitimate ruler 
and has resulted in complete suppres- 
sion of all civil liberties and demo- 
cratic rights. 

“In such a situation the national 
movement in Morocco has had to 
suffer great restrictions and oppres- 





sion. The legitimate demands of the 
Moroccan people have not been met. 
This happens at a time when the 
world is witnessing the emancipation 
of colonial peoples and the triumph 
of the principles of liberty elsewhere. 
It is therefore extremely difficult for 
the Asian and African peoples not to 
sympathize with or not to support 
strongly the legitimate aspirations of 
the Moroccan people. They cannot 
believe that, while colonies more 
backward than Morocco should ob- 
tain far more rights and liberties, con- 
ditions in Morocco should go unno- 
ticed by the world assembly whose 
duty and responsibility it is to guard 
the principles of the Charter and to 
give them effect.” 

France, the letter continued, had 
failed to meet this “potentially ex- 
plosive situation” with understanding, 


but rather has encouraged © strife 
among the inhabitants by arming 
French civilians in Morocco. This 


created a dangerous situation, repre- 
senting not only a threat to the liber- 
ties of the Moroccan people but also 
‘a menace to international peace in 
that part of the world.” Debate in 
the General Assembly would con- 
tribute toward a solution of the Mor- 
occan problem, safeguard peace in 
that area and sustain the principles 
of the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

The letter was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Iran, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria and Yemen. 
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COUNTESS FOLKE BERNADOTTE, President José G. Guerrero and Judge Aung Khine, the 
members of the ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of War. 


NEW DRAFIING 


AND LEGAL 


PROCEDURES RECOMMENDED 


RESENT United Nations methods 

and procedures for dealing with 
legal and drafting questions have not 
led to any serious abuses, but they 
can be improved. This is the finding 
of the Assembly’s Special Committee 
which examined procedures on legal 
and drafting questions in a_ session 
which ended September 4. 

The Committee took into account 
factors such as the need to save the 
Assembly’s time, to avoid excessive 
rigidity, and to make better use of the 
legal and technical staff of the Secre- 
tariat. It also bore in mind the need 
to respect the competence of the Main 
Committees. 

However, a minority of the Com- 
mittee took the view that the problem 
could not be solved on a purely tech- 
nical, procedural level. The present 
procedures, they felt, were adequate 
and what was required was that cer- 
tain delegations should abandon pol- 
icies contrary to the Charter. 


LEGAL ASPECTS The majority recom- 
mendations are that at some appro- 
priate stage of its consideration certain 
types of questions should be referred 
to the Legal Committee for advice on 
legal aspects. These are recommenda- 
tions involving 

® requests for advisory opinions 
from the International Court of 
Justice; 

® references to the 
Law Commission; 

e drafting of rules of procedure 
of the General Assembly. 


PROPOSALS TO REFER The Special Com- 
mittee also recommended that when 
a committee considers the legal aspects 
of a question important, the committee 
should refer it for legal advice to the 
Legal Committee or to an ad hoc 
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sub-committee of the committee con- 


cerned. 


DRAFTING PROCEDURE [In another rec- 
ommendation, the Committee pro- 
posed that normally the Chairman of 
a Committee shall, at the appropriate 
time, call on the Vice-Chairman and 
the Rapporteur to join him for the 
purpose of proceeding, in consultation 
with the competent officials of the 
Secretariat, to examine the draft reso- 
lutions from the point of view of style, 
form and the use of technical terms 
and, when appropriate, to suggest to 
the Committee such changes as they 
deem necessary. 

It was the understanding of the 
Committee that this recomendation 
would in no way prejudice or hinder 
the establishment by committees of ad 
hoc sub-committees to undertake 
drafting tasks. 


RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE 
APPOINTED FOR PAKISTAN 


Pakistan, engaged on a vast pro- 
gram to develop its agriculture and 
industry and to raise its labor, educa- 
tion, health and general living stan- 
dards, is one of the major recipients 
of technical assistance from the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 

To help co-ordinate these technical 
assistance activities, the Technical As- 
sistance Board has appointed Sir 
Alexander McFarquhar as Resident 
Representative to succeed the late 
Thomas Hibben. 

Born in Scotland 49 years ago, he 
was educated at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity and Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, after which, in 1926, he 
entered the Indian Civil Service. Until 
recently he served as Pakistan’s Com- 
merce and Education Secretary. 


INFORMATION ON 
PRISONERS OF WAR 
STILL MISSING 


EVEN years after the end of World 

War II, nearly 1,800,000 persons 
remain in the category of the missing. 
Figures disclosed by representatives 
at meetings of the Prisoners of 
War Commission in Geneva reveal 
the following position: 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY Docu- 
mentation submitted by the Republic’s 
representatives claims that 99,856 
German soldiers were known to 
be held prisoner, that 1,320,966 Ger- 
man soldiers reported missing had 
not been accounted for and that some 
(numbers not estimated) deported 
German civilians had been traced, in- 
cluding 3,240 children. Germany seeks 
full documentation on these people 
and asks whether they are alive; if 
they may be expected to be released; 
and if so, when, 

Since the last session of the Com- 
mission, concluded on February 8, 
1952, the German representative 
stated, the U.S.S.R. had returned 650 
prisoners, Britain had returned 80, 
Yugoslavia 100, France 160, the 
United States 118, Czechoslovakia 
253 and Poland 149. 


JAPAN Its representative estimated that 
300,000 Japanese prisoners of war had 
not been repatriated. Of 2,775 Japan- 
ese accused of war crimes, 1,487 are 
in the Soviet Union, 971 were de- 
livered by the Soviet Union to the 
government of the Peoples’ Republic 
of China, 206 are in Australia and 
111 in the Philippines. 


ITALY = Of 73,000 Italian soldiers miss- 
ing in’ action on the Russian front, 
only 10,000 have been repatriated. 
Italy desires to send a delegation to the 
U.S.S.R. to search for persons on its 
list of missing. 

There can be no assumption one 
way or the other that a person miss- 
ing in action or deported is still alive 
or in the territory to which he went. 
Only the government of the territory 
can supply satisfactory information. 
The Commission has been attempting 
to help representatives of the nations 
still listing missing persons to get 
concrete information on the fate of 
these people. 

The three-member Commission is 
under the Presidency of José G. Guer- 
rero. The other members are Countess 
Folke Bernadotte and Judge Aung 
Khine. Mr. Guerrero said of the cur- 
rent session, which is holding both 
open and closed meetings, that he 
“regretted profoundly the absence of 
representatives of the government 
of the Sovet Union, without whose 
help our efforts become more and 
more difficult.” 
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CHANGES IN CONTRIBUTIONS 
RECOMMENDED FOR 1953 


ONTRIBUTIONS of any Mem- 

ber to the ordinary expenses of 
the United Nations should not in nor- 
mal times exceed one-third of the total 
contributions, according to the prin- 
ciple accepted by the General Assem- 
bly in 1948. As a step toward reali- 
zation of the principle, the Committee 
on Contributions, in a report issued 
September 4, has recommended a re- 
duction in the contribution of the 
United States from 36.90% to 
35.12. 

Other reductions, minor in scale, 
affect 25 countries: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia. Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile. 
China, Colombia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Egypt. India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, 
Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Thai- 
land, Turkey, Union of South Africa. 
and United Kingdom. 

An increase of 2.43, from 9.85% 
to 12.287, was recommended for the 
U.S.S.R., and minor increases for Bel- 
gium. Byelorussian S.S.R., Cuba, 
Greece, Mexico, Philippines, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Ihe Committee based its recom- 
mendations on Members’ capacity to 
pay. taking into account three main 
factors: Comparative income per head 
of population, temporary dislocation 
of national economies arising out of 
the Second World War, and the abil- 


ity of Members to secure foreign cur- 
rency. 

The reduction for the United States, 
the Committee pointed out, would 
leave Canada, New Zealand, and 
Sweden with per capita contributions 
in excess of that of the United States, 
and it accordingly recommended re- 
ductions for each. 

The Committee’s report said that 
the general principle’ on which the 
scale of assessments for 1953 was 
based was to reduce by roughly one- 
half the apparent unbalances arising 
from over- or under-assessment on the 
basis of capacity to pay or from the 
application of the principle that no 
country should pay more than one- 
third. 

Collections through August 15, 
1912, the report noted, were 66.84° 
for 1952, 91.11% for 1951, and 
96.13°7 for 1950. No arrears of con- 
tributions prior to 1950 were out- 
standing. 

The Committee again recommend- 
ed, as last year, that the Secretary- 
General should be authorized to ac- 
cept as large a proportion as prac- 
ticable of the 1953 contributions in 
currencies other than United States 
dollars. For 1952, 24.10% was re- 
ceived in other than United States 
dollars—15.20% in Swiss francs, the 
remainder in the currencies of eleven 
other countries. 





nations, signs the First Protocol of Rectifications and modifications to the text of the tariff 
schedules annexed to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Assistant Secretary-General 
Ivan Kerno looks on. 
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DR. EMILIO NUNEZ PORTUONDO (right), permanent representative of Cuba to the United 


UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHI 
CONVENTION ADOPTED 


REATIVE artists—vwriters, paint- 
ers, musicians, sculptors, scien- 
tists—have long sought international 
protection against republication of 
their works abroad without their per- 
mission. The possibility of such pro- 
tection in the foreseeable future has 
been greatly advanced through adop- 
tion of a Universal Copyright Con- 
vention by an international conference 
sponsored by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, which concluded a_ three- 
week session at Geneva, September 6. 
Representatives of 35 countries 
signed the treaty which assures that 
writers, artists, and scientists will re- 
ceive the same copyright protection 
in other countries as in their own. To 
come into force three months after 
ratification by twelve nations, the 
treaty applies to all literary, scientific, 
and artistic works, including writings, 
musical, dramatic, and cinematogra- 
phic works, and paintings, engravings, 
and sculpture. 

After three years of preparatory 
work on the subject, the first draft 
of the convention was completed by 
a group of experts and approved at 
the General Conference of UNESCO 
ending in July 1951. The text was 
sent to governments for comment, 
with an invitation to a conference in 
1952 to adopt and sign the convention. 

Three minimum rules are provided 
in the new convention: 

@ that the duration of copyright 
protection must be not less than 25 
years either from the time of the 
work's first publication or from the 
death of the author. 

@ that the author shall be guaran- 
teed a reasonable fee from the pub- 
lisher for translation, and translations 
may not be made without permission 
of the author. 

@ that cumbersome and expensive 
formalities for gaining copyright vro- 
tection will be dispensed with. In- 
stead, the convention proposes that 
simply placing a “c” in a circle fol- 
lowed by the year of the work’s first 
publication and the name of the copy- 
right holder will ensure all rights pre- 
viously obtained only through appli- 
cation, registration, including fees, and 
manufacture. Under the new conven- 
tion, works manufactured in one coun- 
try may be copyrighted in another 
without manufacture there. 

In addition to providing protection 
for authors, the new convention will 
permit wider distribution of artistic 
works now held back because of re- 
strictive copyright laws or lack of 
protection for the author. 
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NEW COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 
FOR UNITED NATIONS DAY 


HE first United Nations com- 

memorative stamp will be issued 
on United Nations Day, October 24. 
The blue stamp, of the 5¢ denomina- 
tion, will depict the Veterans’ War 
Memorial Building in San Francisco, 
where the Charter of the United Na- 
tions was signed on June 26, 1945, 
and will have as a border the words 
“United Nations” in the five official 
languages—English, French, Spanish, 
Russian and Chinese. The lettering 
“Birthplace of the Charter” will ap- 
pear at the bottom and “San Fran- 
cisco, 1945” at uoper left. The de- 
nomination appears at upper right. Six 
million stamps will be printed, and 
no further printing undertaken. 

The stamps will be on sale at 
United Nations Headquarters, New 
York, and those desiring first day can- 
cellations may send not more than 
twenty addressed, unstamped envel- 
Opes to the United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration, Room 218, United Na- 
tions, New York. Envelopes should 
be addressed in the lower left-hand 
corner. All covers will be mailed out 
individually. The outside envelope 
must be clearly marked “First day 
covers,—UN DAY” and _ remittance 
to cover the cost of stamps to be af- 
fixed must be enclosed in either money 
order or certified check. A filler of 
medium weight should be placed in 
each envelope and the flap turned in. 

Requests for marginal inscription 
blocks will be filled only as far as 
possible, depending on the number of 
marginal inscriptions available. On 
the other hand, the normal UN Postal 





FISH CULTURE INCREASING 
THAI FOOD RESOURCES 


The training course for Thai fish- 
culture officers has been inaugurated 
by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and the government of Thai- 
land with culture of the Tilapia fish 
on the list of studies. 

Two-and-a-half years ago FAO sent 
200 Tilapia to Thailand from Indo- 
nesia. By the end of 1951 there were 
10,000 at the Fisheries Station and 
now 8,000 fingerlings have been dis- 
tributed to farmers who practice pond 
fish culture. By the end of 1952 it is 
expected that 100,000 more will be 
ready for distribution. 

Tilapia have become popular in 
Thailand and now command a price 
equal to that of the most popular 
indigenous fish. 
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Administration requirements concern- 
ing the number of stamps which must 
be purchased to obtain a marginal in- 
scription are waived. However, posi- 
tional requests will not be honored. 

No mixed orders for both first day 
covers and mint stamps will be pro- 
cessed. Such orders will be returned 
to the applicant. 


Special arrangements for servicing 
bulk orders 


Dealers’ servicing agents or others may 
place orders by mail in advance of the 
date of issue and will be permitted to 
collect their orders after midnight on the 
night of 23-24 October. These orders 
should specify that the stamps will be 
used for affixing to first day covers, and 
should be accompanied by a money 
order, certified check or bank draft for 
the amount of the order. The purchasers 
may, after affixing, return their envel- 
opes to the United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration for cancellation. They 
should at the time of returning envelopes 
for cancellation present their copy of 
the invoice for their order of stamps. 
The return for cancellation must take 
place as soon as possible after the first 
day of issue, and purchasers will be noti- 
fied when the covers are ready. 


Mint stamp orders 


Separate orders for mint stamps will 
be accepted, but these must be addressed 
to the “United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration, United Nations, New York,” 
without reference to room number. 


AID FOR INDIA 
FERTILIZER PLANT 


Under an agreement signed on Sep- 
tember 9, five United Nations experts 
will give technical assistance in the 
operation of the new Sindri fertilizer 
plant in India, one of the largest in 
the East. One expert will advise the 
general manager on the evolution of 
various units and technical training, 
another will advise on possible ex- 
pansion of the thermal turbo-alterna- 
tor and a third on setting up a coke 
oven. The fourth expert will help in- 
stall the methanol-formaldehyde-hexa- 
mine plant which India acquired as 
reparations from Germany. The fifth 
expert will help in staff-training for 
accounting and administration. 

The TAA is specially gratified to be 
asked to assist in a program of such 
importance as the Sindri plant with 
its estimated capacity of 350,000 tous, 
said Director-General Hugh Keenley- 
side. “India,” said Ambassador Raje- 
shwar Dayal, “is drawing increasingly 
on United Nations technical assistance 
and is increasingly pleased with it.” 

A week earlier TAA announced the 
recruitment of four statistical experts 
who will develop training programs in 
Statistical quality control of industrial 
products. These techniques offer a 
relatively new but proved method to 
achieve higher production standards, 
ensure uniform quality and reduce 
production cost. The team is com- 
posed of Ellis R. Ott of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Paul C. Clifford of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College and 
Mason E. Westcott of Northwestern 
University—all of the United States 
and Anders Hold of the University of 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 








CONVENTIONS DRAFLED ON 


MAINTENANCE 


The problem of deserted families, 
while not a new one, has assumed 
more importance since the end of the 
Second World War, for the fate of a 
deserted family is doubly tragic when 
its head has emigrated or when the 
father, a member of armed forces sta- 
tioned abroad, has returned to his 
home country. 

Two draft conventions to help solve 
this problem have been prepared by 
the Committee of Experts on the Rec- 
ognition and Enforcement Abroad of 
Maintenance Obligations, which met 
at Geneva from August 18 to 28. 

The problem before the Committee 
was particularly difficult because of 
differences among legal systems which 
frequently make it impossible to en- 
force in one country maintenance 
judgments rendered in another, 

The Committee examined two draft 


OBLIGATIONS 


conventions which had been prepared 
by the Secretary-General in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council. Ihe drafts were 
designed to enable claimants to obtain 
enforcement abroad of maintenance 
obligations more easily than they can 
through existing legal process. 

The two draft conventions approved 
by the Committee will be transmitted 
to the Secretary-General with the re- 
quest that he submit them for exami- 
nation to the Economic and Social 
Council at one of its forthcoming ses- 
sions. One draft concerns the recov- 
ery abroad of claims for maintenance, 
and could be adopted by states as a 
multilateral convention. The other is 
a draft model convention on the en- 
forcement abroad of maintenance 
orders, which could be used by states 
as a model for bilateral treaties or 
uniform legislation. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a_ longer period 


wherever possible. Further information 
meetings, from the Conference Section, 


specialized agencies and other 


can be obtained: for United Natio 





United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 
inter-governmental organizations, from the 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y 


and for -governmental orgar tic 
zations Section, Economie and Social ¢ 











s, from the Non-Governmental Organi 
ouneil Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 


since 


arters 





17 Security Council He 
4 Military Staff Committe 
Headquarters 

Dee, 14 Headquarters Advisory Commit 
Tee Headquarters 





1949 

















Jan 7 United Nations Conciliation 
Ommission for Palestine 
Headquarters 
Aug. tf United Nations Truce Supervyvi 
sion Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 
1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun- 


cil for the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration 

Mogadiscio 

Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for 

the Unification and Rehabilitation of 

Koren Pusan and Tokyo 


1951 
Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner in 
Eritrea Asmara 
Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 
Headquarters 
Mar. 16 Peace Observation Commission 
Headquarters 
July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India Srinagar 


1952 
Jan. 31 Peace Observation Commission 
Balkan Sub-Commission 

Headquarters 

Feb, 4 Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb, 6 United Nations Military Obser- 
vers in Greece Salonika 
Sept. S Ad hoc Committee on Restrictive 

Business Practices—3rd Session 
Geneva 
Sept. 11 Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories—8rd 
Session Headquarters 





Forthcoming Meetings 


Sept. 15 United Nations High Commis 
sioner’s Advisory Committee on Refu- 
gees Ge 

Sept. Economic Commission for 
and the Far EKast—Working Party on 
Mobilization of Domestic Capital 

Bangkok 

Sept. 22 Sub-Commission on the Pre 
vention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities—sth Session 

Headquarters 

Sept. 23 Committee on Administrative 
Unions Headquarters 

Sept. 2: Economic Commission for 
Europe—Inland Transport Committee 

Working Party on Prevention of 
Road Traffic Accidents Geneva 

Sept. 28 Committee of Experts on Li- 

censing of Motor Vehicle Drivers 
Headquarters 

Sept. 28 UNICEF—Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Budget Headquarters 

Oct. 6 UNICEF—Executive Board 

Headquarters 

Oct. T UNICEF—Programme Committee 

Head irters 
Oct. 18 Economic Commission for Europe 
Timber Committee Geneva 

Oct. 14 Ad hoc Committee on Forced La- 
bour—3rd Session Geneva 

Oct. 14 General Assembly—ith Session 

Headquarters 
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Oct, 21 Economic Commission for Europe 





Inland Transport Committee 

Working Parties Gie 
Oct. 27 Drugs Supervisory Body 
Session G 


Nov. 4 Permanent Central Opium Board 
and Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 
Sth Joint Session Geneva 
Nov. tf Permanent Central Opium Board 
Hlst Session Geneva 





Section Ill — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations 


Sept. 15 International Union of Pro 
ducers and Distributors of Electric 
Power—'th Congress Rome 

Sept. IS International Conference of 
Workers Travel Associations—Inter- 
national Conference Berne 

Sept. 21 [International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning—2Ist 
Congress Lisbon 

Sept. 24 International Federation of 
High Police Officers—Congress Leeds 

Sept » Kuropean Broadcasting Union 

General Assembly 

Ouchy-Lausa e 

Sept. 29 International Council of Scien- 

tific Unions—VIIth General Assembly 
Amsterdam 

Oct, 7 International Union of Official 
Travel Organisations—7th  Interna- 
tional Conference of National Travel 
Organisations and General Assembly 

Rome 

Oct. 12 World Medical Association 
Vith General Assembly Athens 

Oct. International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Executive Committee (50th 
session) Paris 

Nov, International Union of Railways 
Board of Management and General 
Assembly Paris 

Nov. 26 International Chamber of Ship- 
ping—Annual General Meeting 

London 

Dee. 5 International Union for Child 
Welfare—International Study Con 
ference Bombay 

Dee. 11 World's YMCA, World's YWCA, 
World's Student Christian Federation, 
World Council of Churehes, World 
Council of Christian Education 
World Conference of Christian Youth 

Kottayam Trava 

Dee. 14 International Conference of So- 
cial Work—6th Conference Madras 

Dee, 20 Joint Committee of Interna 
tional Teachers’ Federation 14th 

Paris 















session 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Sept. 22 Committee of Experts on Ac- 
commodation and Welfare of Mi- 
grants on Board Ship Geneva 

Oct. 14 Petroleum Committee 


Netherlands 





UNESCO 


Sept. 14 International Seminar for Mu- 
seum staff and educators. New York 





Sept. 16 Meeting of Experts on the 
Teaching of the Social Sciences 


Paris 

Sept. 19 Headquarters Committee 
Paris 
Sept. 22 International Conference of 
Artists Venice 


o- 


Sept. 25 Committee set up by the 
Second Conference of International 
NGO's approved for Consultative Ar- 
rangements with UNESCO Paris 

Sept. 28 Joint Meeting of NGO's in li 
brarianship, documentation and ar 
chives Copenhagen 

Sept. 298 Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research London 

Oct. 6 Meeting of Experts on the study 
of the “Right to participate in cul- 
ural life’ Paris 

Oct. FT Seminar on the education of 
Youth for world community for 
Youth Leaders in S. Asia and = the 
SS. Pacitic Rangoon 

Oct. 15 Meeting of Experts on the le 
val sociological and administrative 


problems or newly independent 
states 2aris 
Oct. 20 Provisional Advisory Committe 
on Science Abstracting Paris 


Oct, 20 International Committee ‘ 
monuments, irtistic and historical 
sites, and archaeological excavations 





Paris 
Oct. 22 Meeting of experts on political 
role of women -aris 


Oct, 23 Co-ordination Committee for In 
ternational Voluntary Work Camps 





Par 
Oct. teview meeting on Group Tra 
vel Grants for Workers Paris 


et. 25 Working Party of tepresenta 
tives of Young Workers’ Orgs 


Paris 

Nov. 12 Seventh General Conferences 
"aris 
Nov. 27 Conference on Education and 
the Mental Health of Children in 
Murope "aris 


iTt 
Oct. 1 Plenipotentiary Conferences 
Buenos Aires 


ICAO 


Sept. 16 Statistics Division Montreal 
Oct. = Acerodromes, Air Routes and 
Ground Aids Division Montreal 


WHO 


Sept. 15 Regional Committee for the 
Americas Havana 
Sept. 25 Regional Committee for Eur- 
Ope Lisbon 
Sept. 25 Regional Committee for the 
Western Pacitic Saigon 





Wwwo 


Sept. 9-30 Third Session of the Execu 
tive Committee Geneva 
Nov. Regional Association (IIT) South 

America Rio de Janeiro 


GAaTr 
Oct. 2 Seventh Session of the Contract 
ing Parties Geneva 


FAO 


Sept. 17 Meeting on Foot and Mouth 
Copenhagen 
Oct. Technical Advisory Committee on 
Locust Control Teheran 
Oct. 18 WHOCRFAQO Joint Expert Com 
mittee on Brusellosis lorence 
Oct. 21) European Working Party on 
Land and Water Utilization and Con 
servation Rome 
Oct. 23 Council Committee on Relations 
With International Orgs. Rome 
Oct. 23 Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
Manila 
27 Co-ordinating Committee Rome 
5 Committee on Financial Con- 
Rome 
*» Committee on Commodity Prob 
lems, 20th Session Rome 
Nov. S Meeting on Integration of FAO 
and OF Rome 
Nov. 17 16th Session of the Council 
Rome 
Nov. 24 Meeting Zoonosis in Co-opera- 
tion with WHO Vienna 
Nov. 28 Joint FAO/WHO Meeting on 
Malnutrition in Mothers, Infants and 
Children Gambia 


Disease 
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KRCA 6,185 kes 48.50m 0430-044 12.30-12.45 am UN News in Persian 
KCBR 9,600 kes 31.25 m 0445-0455 12.45-12.55am UN News in Pushtu | 
KGEL 6,075 kes 49.38 m 1455-0500 12.55- 1.00 am UN News in Duri |WLWO 6,040 kes 49.67 m 
Hono 0500-050 1.00- 1.05 am UN News in Arabic 
_ lulul 6,160 kes 48.69 m 0505-0510 1.05- 110am UN News in Serbo 
Hono Croat WLWO 9,520 kes 31.51 m 
lulu Il 9,650 kes 31.09 m 0510-0520 1.10- 1.20am UN News in Am 
Manila haric 
I 11,890 kes 25.23 m 0520-052 1.20- 1.25am UN News in Hebrew ( Tangier 
Manila 0525-0530 1.25- 1.30am Correspondent Dis tee 9,700 kes 30.93 m 
I] 15,245 kes 19.68 m patch 
Manila 0530-0540 1.30- 1.40am UN News in Turkish | 
itl 6,125 kes 48,98 m 0540-054 1.40- 1.45am UN News in Arabic* | Tangier 
0545-0552 1.45- 1.52am UN News in Greek 9 11,835 kes 25.35 m 
EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM I—( Monday-Friday) 0552-0600 1.52- 2,00 am es Dis- 
rATC 
1330-1340 9.30- 9.40 am Correspondent Dis 
patch in Arabic NOTE Saturdays only UN News in French 
(Wednesdays only) 
330-1340 9.30- 9.40am UN News in Czech 
(Thursdays only { TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday ) 
30-1340 9.30- 9.40am UN News in Norwe-| CKLN 15,090 kes 19.88 un 
gian (Fridays only) |CKNC 17,820 kes 16.841 1715-0730 3.15- 3.30 am UN News in Korean ) KRCA 9,513 kes 31.53 m 
1340-1345 9.40- 9.45am UN News in Iceland ) 15- 3.30am UN French Program! KRCA_ 6,185 kcs 48.50m 
7 Solas Fa (Saturday only) IKRCA 11,755 kes 25.52 m 
1500-1 11.00-11.27 am UN Russian Program| CKCN = 15,19 s 19 m 730-073 3.30- 3.35am UN News Summary | Hono 
SCRNC 17,820 kes 16.841 in English lulu I 11,790 kes) 25.45 m 
3$.45am UN News in Tagalog ¢-Manila 
EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM LI—t Monday-Friday) ) s ( +.00am UN News in Indones. | I 17,780 kes 16.87 1 
ian | Manila 
1730-1731 1.3 sipm Opening and Program } | S00 3 $.00- 4.30am UN Chinese Pro | Il 15,250 kes 19.67 
Summary gram | Manila 
1731-1 5 1.31- 1.35pm UN Danish New 3 j 1.30- 4.40 am UN News in Thai J Ill 11,890 kes 25.23 m 
1735-1740 1 1.40pm Danish Correspondent 
Dispate bre 15-0830 GMT Puesday-Friday 
1740-1750 1.40- 1.50pm UN News I ® 
1750-1800 1.50 O pr English Progra ke WRBOS 1 10 ke BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 
ture or Correspon- LWRCA 11 11 ‘ri 
dent Dispat (Monday-Friday) 
1800-1814 Z - 2.14pm BBC Corre nedent 18 UN News in English } 
Dispatel 1 UN News in ki ‘ 
1814-18 14- 2.20pm UN Magazine for 
RDI 
1820-18 0- 2.30pm UN News in Dut 
1830-1900 = -2.30- 3.00 pm UN Arabic Program TI anxious to establish contact with as ny listeners 
as ] acknowledge all unications, L s from all 
: . parts o already broug! l le information about the recep- 
LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM I—( Monday-Friday) rch? she nak Weneea: A. coca tude on ULM 
IN New : Py )WGEO 1 ! broadcasts will re on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
. oe a LWGEO : ind a copy of Correspondence, requests for copies of this sche 
VWRCOA IIs dule, or for the schedt of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the 
Ss ‘ United States, should be addressed to: 
2 100 pm UN News Pro- )WGEO 9,530 k ! 
upaten 40. Sine LWRCA 11.8 ' Radio Division 
YWRUL 15,28 19.631 United Nations 
New York 
8.1 30pm UN Portuguese Pro- )WRCA 15,210 kes 1 
rat > WAR 605 s 1 ! Published by the Department of Public Information 
YWRUL 11 : 1 Radio Division, United Nations, New York 
nwo r te ho 1 wrEec.~cnca r . r + ~ + . r 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 
“UNITED NATIONS TODAY’—a 15-minute review featuring the re ! “UNITED OR NOT''--a television feature carried by the American 
corded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and on Broadcasting Company on Tuesdays and produced by the UN Correspondent- 
the-scene reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays Association in cooperation with the United Nations. 
through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the Mutual Broadcasting UN TRANSMISSION IN FRENCH FOR CANADA: A 15-minut 









a review of U.N. activities broadcast Sundays 10:-10:15 pm,EDST on Station 


System, the UN’s Network for Peace, and the Dominion Network of Cana 





In New York City, Stations WBNX, WEVD, WMCA and WWRL carry this CKAC (Montreal) 
rogram *hec -wspapers f *xac me all the station . Fs satel 
program. Check newspapers for exact time or call the statior Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station 


“U.N. NEWS’’—a 5-minute summary of United Nations news. is broad- WNYC in New York. 


cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 pm, EDST, over WNYC, New 
York City. 

“U.N. STORY’—a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is 
heard over 500 stations in the United States. New York City outlets are 
stations WNEW, WHOM and WNYC. Check newspapers for exact time or 
call the station York. 


Address correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 
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United Nations Sales Agents 





Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires, 


Australia: 

H. A, Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 
Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto. 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: , 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,”’ 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 
Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 

Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 


Hibernian General Agency, Ltd., Com- 


mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion. 


Peru: 

Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and 
Arequipa. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: . 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 


Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int'l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacion de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 

Spain: 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





Two Periodicals 
on International Trade 


: to meet the growing demand for 
statistics on external trade which show not 
only the total imports and exports of each 
country but also the direction of the trade, 
the commodities in trade and the price at 
which the commodities move. 


direction of international trade 
(United Nations Statistical Papers, Series T) 


Issued quarterly with eight monthly supple- 
ments in an English edition, this periodical 
gives the value of the imports and exports of 
94 ccuntries with each of their trading part- 
ners as well as summaries of the trade ob- 
tained by grouping the partners into geogra- 
phical regions and into aggregates of current 
economic interest. Data for three earlier 
periods are shown for comparison. Published 
jointly by the U.N. Statistical Office, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Annual subscription: $5.00, 37 6 stg., 20.00 Swiss frs. 


commodity trade statistics 
(United Nations Statistical Papers, Series D) 


The tables in this periodical summarize the 
movement of commedities in international 
trade to promote international comparability 
of the data. All available quarterly figures 
(cumulative from the first of the year) are 
given for the imports and exports in each of 
150 standard commodity groups into which 
the United Nations has divided world trade. 
Published quarterly in an English edition. 


Annual subscription: $4.00, 30/- stg., 16.00 Swiss frs. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER: 


Joint subscriptions for these two periodicals 
will be accepted at the special rate of $7.50 
per annum for both. Orders placed separately 
for each periodical will be taken at the regular 
annual subscription rate of $5.00 and $4.00, 
respectively. 


Available through Sales Agents for United 
Nations publications at the prices indicated or 
equivalent in other currencies. 
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